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WHY  THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL  SHOULD  BECOME 

A  LAW 

Tl^  Smith-Towner  Bill  creates  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  It 
provides  appropriations  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
annually  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  Americanization 
of  the  foreign  boin,  the  development  of  a  program  of  physi¬ 
cal  education,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportimity.  There  is  appropriated, 
as  well,  for  the  administration  of  this  fund  and  for^thp 
research  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  available 
in  administrative  units  that  may  be  organized  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  bill  has  two  main  purposes: 
the  one,  to  bring  about  an  efficient  administration  of  the 
nation’s  participation  in  education,  and  the  other,  to 
stimulate  the  states  to  undertake  certain  educational  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  demanded  in  the  light  of  our  present 
social  and  educational  situation. 

There  are  in  Washington  today  more  than  two-score 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  independent  administrations  con¬ 
cerned  with  promoting  education  in  our  nation.  These 
administrative  units  have  often  worked  at  cross-purposes 
and  have  many  times  duplicated  each  other’s  functions. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  efficiency  might  be  promoted 
by  the  consolidation  of  these  duplicating  and  overlapping 
administrative  units  into  one  department  under  a  responsible 
head. 
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That  the  person  charged  with  this  responsibility  should 
be  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  is  to  suggest  that 
we  follow  the  analogy  provided  by  the  Departments  of 
Agricultme,  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  clear  to  anyone 
that  the  departments  of  our  national  government  are  not 
identical  in  function.  The  Departments  of  State,  War, 
Navy,  Post  Office,  Treasury,  and  Justice  exercise  certain 
functions  which  are  wholly  the  functions  of  the  national 
government.  The'  entire  control  in  each  of  these  fields 
is  exercised  by  the  particular  governmental  department 
concerned.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  which  are  to  be 
thought  of  primarily  as  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  thru  investigation  an^  by  making  available 
to  individuals,  communities,  and  states  the  results  of  such 
inquiries. 

These  public  welfare  departments  have  done  much  to 
serv^e  the  nation.  It  can  be  established  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing, 
in  large  measure,  the  productivity  of  our  farms.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  done  much  to  extend  our 
commerce  thruout  the  world.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
social  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted.  In  like 
manner,  the  Department  of  Education  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  thru  investigations  which  could  be  undertaken 
and  information  which  would  be  made  available,  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  education  thruout  the 
nation. 

The  Department  of  Education  would  act  ais  an  agency 
in  the  distribution  of  aid  in  the  encouragement  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  several  states.  The  bill  provides,  as  well,  that 
it  “shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  education 
and  to  report  thereon.  Research  shall  be  undertaken  in 
(a)  illiteracy;  (b)  immigrant  education;  (c)  public  school 
education,  and  especially  rural  education;  (d)  physical 
education,  including  health  education,  recreation,  and 
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sanitation ;  (e)  preparation  and  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools;  and  (/)  in  such  other  fields  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  should  require 
attention  and  study.” 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  function 
of  a  democratic  government  more  important  than  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
we  leave  the  control  and  administration  of  education  to 
the  states  does  not  in  any  way  limit  or  render  unnecessary 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  national 
government.  We  do  not  administer  agriculture,  nor  do  we 
control  commerce  or  labor  thru  our  national  government, 
and  yet  we  have  organized  these  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  gain  that  may  come  to  us  as  a  nation 
thru  the  investigations  which  are  undertaken  and  the 
stimulation  which  is  given  to  the  states  and  to  individuals 
by  our  national  government. 

It  is  interesting  in  these  days  to  note  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  advertise  the  educational  opportunities  which  they 
offer  to  young  men  who  enter  the  service ;  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  undertakes  a  very  important  part  in 
the  development  of  education  thruout  the  nation;  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  concerned  with  education  as  it 
has  to  do  with  thrift;  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  an  independent  administrative  unit,  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  states  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  their 
educational  service.  Surely  there  needs  to  be  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  one  who  plans  for  the  nation  and  who 
thinks  in  terms  not  of  some  other  department  or  interest, 
but,  rather,  in  terms  of  the  complete  educational  program 
to  be  developed. 

The  members  of  our  profession  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  status  of  education  in  our  national  government. 
Over  and  over  again  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
resolutions  have  been  passed  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  secretaryship  of  education.  We  have  all  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  recognition  beyond  that  which  was 
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granted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  men  who  have  occupied  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  have  had  little  influence  in  Congress  because  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  place  which  they  held.  Everyone 
knows  that  able  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  Biu*eau. 
It  is  equally  well  realized  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
develop  the  Bureau  to  the  place  of  leadership  which  it 
should  occupy  in  the  nation  just  because  it  is  a  minor  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  literally  true  that 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  by  the  national 
government  in  supporting  or  encouraging  education  thruout 
the  nation  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  must  be  clear,  as  well,  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  for  the  commissionership  men  whose 
achievement  in  education  is  such  as  to  give  them  a  position 
of  leadership  thruout  the  nation  when  required  to  accept 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  national  government. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  provides  “that  there  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  the  President  is  authorized  and  empowered 
in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Education' ' 
such  offices,  bxu*eaus,  divisions,  boards  or  branches  of  the 
Government,  connected  with  or  attached  to  any  of  the 
executive  departments  or  organized  independently  of  any 
department,  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  controlled  by, 
or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.” 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  just  how  the 
national  department  should  be  developed  without  -being 
on  the  ground.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  the  administrative  units 
mentioned  above  until  after  the  secretaryship  is  established 
and  the  secretary  himself  appointed.  One  in  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  could 
make  inquiries  and  discuss  the  problem  of  transfer  of 
bimeaus  or  independent  administrations  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
anyone  outside  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  to  undertake  to 
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build  this  departmental  organization.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
during  the  first  year  of  his  office  would  be  the  study  of  this 
problem  and  the  resultant  building  of  the  national  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  sound  argument  for  the  establishment  of  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  education  can  be  advanced  without  any  reference 
to  the  ^present  emergency  in  education.  For  one  who  is 
famihar  with  the  present  crisis  it  becomes  imperative  that 
the  nation  take  action  in  order  that  the  schools  may  meet 
the  obligation  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  them. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  that  measures 
be  undertaken  which  will  meet  the  present  shortage  of 
teachers.  There  must  be  developed  a  national  program 
for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  Americanization 
of  the  foreign  bom.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  have  developed 
a  much  more  significant  program  of  physical  education  and 
health  service,  if  we  are  to  conserve  the  greatest  of  all  our 
resources  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum  of  human  happiness. 
The  shocking  inequahty  in  opportunity  for  education  calls 
for  national  investigation  and  for  a  great  national  program 
which  shall  provide  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
mral  areas. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  national  board  of 
education  would  satisfy  the  situation  better  than  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  answer  is  that  our  national  government  is 
organized  on  a  departmental  basis,  with  secretaries  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  and  that  with  the  coming  of  the  budget 
system  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  representative 
of  education  be  in  a  position  to  consider,  as  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads  do,  the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  field  which 
he  represents.  The  executive  officer  of  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  not  even  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the  government. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  national  department  of  education  but  against 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  specified  above.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  one  can  accept  the  fundamental 
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democratic  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  at  the  same 
time  argue  against  federal  aid  for  education.  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  state  has  six  times  the  wealth  per  unit  of  population 
that  another  state  has.  If  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be 
provided,  equality  in  the  burden  of  taxation  which  is  to  be 
borne  should  prevail.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  suggest 
that  the  type  of  education  which  the  country  needs  for  all 
of  its  children  shall  involve  six  times  as  heavy  a  burden  for 
one  group  of  citizens  as  for  another. 

If  we  are  to  think  nationally  at  all,  surely  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  think  nationally  when  we  consider  the  problem  of 
training  boys  and  girls  for  citizenship.  The  weakness  of 
our  scheme  of  education,  whether  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  illiteracy,  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign  bom, 
the  development  of  a  program  of  physical  education,  or 
the  training  of  teachers  in  one  part  of  the  country,  is  a 
weakness  which  affects  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  sound 
doctrine  which  proposes  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  be 
put  back  of  the  education  of  all  of  its  children.  It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  to  think  of  attaching  the  cost  of  providing 
an  army  or  navy  to  the  individual  states  as  it  is  to  think 
that  the  support  of  education  is  to  be  thought  of  as  wholly 
a  state  affair.  In  recent  years  our  national  government 
has  come  into  our  states  and  localities  and  taken  from  them 
their  most  fmitful  sources  of  revenue,  while  leaving  them 
the  most  expensive  functions  of  government.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  more  fundamental  reason  stated 
above,  the  nation  should  participate  in  providing  the  funds 
necessary  for  developing  our  public  school  system. 

When  one  considers  the  mobility  of  our  population  it 
seems  quite  ridiculous  that  one  should  argue  against  national 
support  for  education  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  are  educated  in  Massachusetts  will 
live  during  their  productive  lives  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  more  tme  that  boys  and  girls  who  have 
but  a  meagre  education  provided  for  them  in  the  country 
or  in  the  small  villages  will  determine,  by  their  votes,  the 
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policies  which  shall  prevail  in  our  government  both  in  the 
state  and  in  the  nation.  There  is  literally  no  possibility 
of  professing  that  we  have  made  good  the  promise  of  equality 
of  opportunity  until  we  subject  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
to  taxation  in  support  of  public  education. 

National  encoiu-agement  and  support  for  education  have 
prevailed  from  the  very  early  days  of  our  national  life  down 
to  the  present  time.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  grants 
of  land  that  have  been  provided  as  the  states  were  admitted 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  like.  We  have 
the  very  recent  example  of  our  enthusiasm  for  vocational 
education  and  the  granting  of  funds  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
household  and  industrial  arts. 

In  the  crisis  which  confronts  us  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  a  great  national  program  for  the  removal  of  illit¬ 
eracy,  for  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  for  the  training 
and  support  of  teachers,  for  the  development  of  a  program 
of  physical  education  and  health  service,  and  for  the  equal¬ 
ization  of  educational  opportunity  be  undertaken.  We  have 
proceeded  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
on  the  supposition  that  the  individual  neighborhoods  would 
provide  adequately  for  education.  We  are  confronted  at 
the  present  time  with  a  population  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  examinations  given 
in  the  army  camps,  are  unable  to  read  an  English  news¬ 
paper  or  write  an  intelligent  letter.  We  know  that  we  have 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  million  people  who  are  foreign  bom. 
Every  American  ought  to  know  that  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  are  less  well  prepared  for  their  work  than  are  the 
teachers  of  any  other  civilized  people  in  the  world.  Speci¬ 
fically  it  should  be  driven  home  that  only  one  out  of  five 
of  our  American  teachers  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education  and  two  years  of  professional  training. 
That  we  need  a  program  of  physical  education  and  health 
service  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  after  many  had 
been  eliminated  by  local  draft  boards,  one  out  of  three  of 
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those  assembled  in  the  camps  was  found  unfit  for  combat 
service. 

There  is  no  point  in  saying  that  all  of  these  matters  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  several  states.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  progress  will  be  made,  but  we  might 
just  as  well  acknowledge  that  without  the  stimulus  and 
leadership  which  the  nation  is  well  able  to  provide,  we 
shall  continue  for  another  hundred  years  to  temporize 
with  a  problem  which  is  vital  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

Critics  of  the  measure  have  suggested  that  the  amount 
appropriated  is  large  and  that  the  different  appropriations 
are  not  sufficiently  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
it  must  be  said  that  the  jump  from  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  available  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
exclusive  of  its  work  in  Alaska,  to  an  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  indicates  the  relative  importance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  the  national  department 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  drafting  the 
bill.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  appropriation  is 
equal  in  the  amount  that  it  cost  to  participate  actively  in 
the  war  for  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  in  the  world  for  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  days.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recall  the  fact  that  bills  before  Congress  during 
the  past  session  proposed  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  support  of  our  army  and  navy.  We  can  afford  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  education  if  we  believe  that  the 
emergency  confronting  us  can,  in  considerable  measure,  be 
met  on  account  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  national 
government  and  because  of  the  encomagement  thus  afforded 
to  the  states  to  undertake  the  program  proposed. 

The  objection  that  the  amounts  for  each  of  the  several 
items  are  not  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
does  not  seem  to  be  valid.  The  largest  appropriation  pro- ' 
vided  by  the  bill,  fifty  million  dollars,  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  states  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  specified  that  it  “shall  be  used  in  public 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  partial  payment 
of  teachers’  salaries,  for  providing  better  instruction  and 
extending  school  terms,  especially  in  rural  schools  and 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  localities,  and  otherwise  pro¬ 
viding  equally  good  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  in  the  several  states,  and  for  the  extension  and 
adaptation  of  public  libraries  for  educational  pmposes.” 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  appropriation,  dis¬ 
tributed  one-half  of  it  in  proportion  which  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  in  the  United  States^ 
and  one-half  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  public 
school  teachers  employed  in  teaching  positions  in  the 
respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public  school 
teachers  so  employed  in  the  United  States,  shows  that  the 
wealthier  sections  of  the  country  would  pay  more  than  they 
would  receive  and  that  the  less  wealthy  sections  of  the 
country  would  receive  more  than  they  pay.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  an  actual  contribution  upon  the  part 
of  the  nation  to  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  general  provision  of  the  bill,  which  requires  that  the 
sum  or  sums  provided  by  a  state  for  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity,  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
education,  and  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  shall  not  be 
less  for  any  year  than  the  amount  provided  for  the  same 
pmpose  by  the  national  government  for  the  fiscal  year  next 
proceeding,  guarantees  that  the  several  states  shall,  if  they 
are  not  already  doing  so,  engage  in  a  program  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  support  from  the  national  government  for  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  suggestion  that  all  appropriations  provided  by  the 
bill  be  distributed  to  the  states  on  some  simple  basis,  such 
as  population,  is  in  opposition  to  the  most  careful  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity.  The  most  adequate 
single  basis  is  the  per  teacher  basis.  It  is  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  matter  for  a  single  state  that  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  so  highly  correlated  with  wealth  as  to  make  such 
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a  basis  of  distribution  satisfactory.  It  is  equally  true, 
from  these  investigations,  that  the  per  teacher  basis  has  the 
advantage  of  allotting  money  in  terms  of  the  largest  single 
item  of  cost  in  maintaining  schools.  A  state  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  largely  rural  must  maintain  more  teachers  per  unit 
of  population  or  of  school  population  than  a  state  whose 
population  is  largely  urban,  and  it  is  well  established  that, 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  rural  areas  are  less  wealthy 
than  the  city  communities. 

The  second  largest  appropriation  provided  in  the  bill  is 
for  physical  education  and  health  service.  In  the  words 
of  the  act,  the  money  is  made  available  “for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  for  providing  school  nurses,  school  dental  clinics, 
and  otherwise  promoting  physical  and  mental  welfare.” 
Since  this  appropriation  has  to  do  with  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole  population,  the  basis  of  apportionment 
is  made  the  population  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  difficult  for  anyone  to  argue  that  fifty 
million  dollars  appropriated  by  the  national  government 
and  fifty  million  -dollars  made  available  by  the  states  for 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  would  do  more 
than  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  realization  of  our 
American  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  like  manner, 
the  twenty  million  dollars  provided  for  the  development 
of  physical  education  and  health  service,  even  when  matched 
with  twenty  millions  from  the  several  states,  will  not  make 
possible  the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal  of  physical 
fitness  and  well-being  which  we  have  in  mind.  If  the  total 
amount  were  made  available  for  public  school  children  it 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  approximately  pay  the  cost  of  the  health 
service  which  should  be  provided. 

Each  of  these  appropriations  does,  however,  bear  a  real 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  rural  schools  are 
to  be  improved  to  the  point  where  they  provide  anything 
like  the  opportunity  now  available  in  our  American  cities. 
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more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose  than  for 
any  other  program  of  improvement  that  has  been  proposed. 
If  one  believes  that  physical  education  and  health  service 
are  of  fundamental  social  importance,  he  would  certainly 
not  object  to  an  appropriation  which  would  make  possible 
the  realization  of  a  part  of  this  ideal  immediately. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  fifteen  million  dollars  is  pro¬ 
vided.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  appropriation  should 
have  been  made  larger.  We  personally  would  be  ready  to 
support  a  measure  which  would  provide  that  half,  or  even 
the  whole  cost  of  training  teachers,  should  be  borne  by  the 
national  government.  Fifteen  million  dollars  “used  to 
provide  and  extend  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
already  in  service  and  for  the  more  adequate  preparation 
of  prospective  teachers,  and  to  provide  an  increased  number 
of  trained  and  competent  teachers  by  encouraging  thru 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  otherwise,  a  greater 
number  of  talented  young  people  to  make  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  public  school  service”  would,  together  with  an 
equal  amount  made  available  by  the  states  receiving  aid, 
do  much  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  That  it  does  not 
provide  enough  to  make  certain  the  placing  of  a  trained 
teacher  in  every  American  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
no  part  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  guarantee,  thru  the  appropriation  made  and  thru  the 
sum  required  to  be  provided  by  the  state,  that  the  whole 
support  of  education  be  secured.  If  this  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  the  appropriation  would  probably  have 
needed  to  be  at  least  a  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Those 
responsible  for  drafting  the  bill  have  felt  that  the  hundred 
million  dollars  appropriated  to  the  states  would  encourage 
them  to  undertake  systematically  to  meet  the  needs  now 
apparent,  and  that  the  question  of  larger  participation  by 
the  national  government  should  be  left  for  future  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  sums  proposed  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  the 
Americanization  of  foreigners  will,  if  like  sums  are  made 
available  by  the  several  states,  enable  us  to  make  headway 
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rapidly  in  meeting  these  problems.  It  is  entirely  conceiv¬ 
able  that  illiteracy,  or  partial  literacy,  of  the  native  born 
could  be  wiped  out  within  a  relatively  short  time  were  these 
funds  made  available.  It  is  probable  that  the  program  for 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners  would  be  found  to  be  a 
continuing  one. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  the  bill  provides  that  the 
money  be  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  public  school  teachers  employed  in  teaching 
positions  in  the  respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  public  school  teachers  so  employed  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  appropriation  for  illiteracy,  the  money 
is  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportions  which  their 
respective  illiterate  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  not  including  foreign-bom  illiterates,  bears  to  such  total 
illiterate  population  of  the  United  States.  For  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  foreigners  the  sum  available  is  apportioned 
to  the  states  in  the  proportions  which  their  respective 
foreign-bom  populations  bear  to  the  total  foreign-bom 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  each  of  these  cases 
it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  the  states 
to  the  degree  that  they  have  to  provide  a  particular  educa¬ 
tional  service. 

One  group  of  critics  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  have 
argued  that  the  bill  creates  a  national  department  which  is 
to  control  education  thmout  the  nation.  These  critics  have, 
for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  a  group  who  have  always 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  secularization  and  state  control  of  education.  Their 
argument  is  entirely  irrelevant.  It  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  me^ure  that  “this  act  shall  not  be  constmed  to  require 
uniformity  of  plans,  means,  or  methods  in  the  several  states 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  herein  provided,  except  as 
specifically  stated  herein”,  and  it  is  further  provided, 
“that  all  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized, 
supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities  of  said 
state.” 
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It  is  necessary  for  a  state,  in  order  to  share  in  the  money 
provided  for  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity, 
to  provide  “(a)  a  legal  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  in  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  of  school 
age  in  such  state;  (b)  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
requiring  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four¬ 
teen  to  attend  some  school  for  at  least  twenty-four  weeks 
in  each  year;  (c)  a  law  requiring  that  the  EngUsh  language 
shall  be  the  basis  language  of  instruction  in  the  common- 
school  branches  in  all  schools,  public  and  private.” 

Possibly  it  is  the  requirement  that  all  boys  and  girls  be 
taught  in  the  English  language  during  the  elementary  school 
period  that  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  public  education.  We  know  very  well  that  in 
some  of  their  schools  children  are  being  taught  during  their 
whole  school  career  in  foreign  tongues.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  be  influenced  by  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle  to  our  public  schools. 
We  are  confident  that  all  fair-minded  persons  will  question 
the  vahdity  of  an  attack  upon  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which 
is  based  upon  an  assumption  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  bill  and  to  its  expressed  provisions. 

Possibly  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  critics 
of  the  measiu'e  is  to  list  the  national  organizations  which 
have  given  their  unqualified  support  to  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill.  They  are  as  follows:  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Milwaukee  and  at  the  Salt 
Take  Meetings,  the  Department  of  Superintendents  at  the 
Chicago  and  at  the  Cleveland  Meetings,  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  National  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association,  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
of  Education,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  Associate 
Committees  of  Women  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committees,  the  National  League  of  Women 
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Voters,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  addition  to  these  national  bodies  there  have  been  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  and  others  that  have  taken  action 
in  favor  of  the  measure  after  the  bill  has  been  presented  for 
their  consideration  and  after  the  objections  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow  have  been  satisfied. 

We  are  confident  that  we  are  approaching  the  day  when 
education  shall  have  its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
when  a  Secretary  of  Education  shall  sit  at  the  Cabinet 
table  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  President  and 
of  Congress  such  measures  as  will  make  for  the  realization 
of  a  more  efficient  system  of  public  education.  v^We  believe 
that  America,  free,  just,  and  efficient,  will  make  good  the 
promise  of  democracy,  and  that  on  the  foundation  laid  in  a 
greater  American  public  school  system  will  rise  the  greater 
American  republic.  George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  SMITH-TOWNER 

BILL 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  express  only  my  personal 
views  concerning  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  The  statement 
does  not  commit  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
This  fact  apparently  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset, 
because  in  the  past  the  recorded  opinions  of  officers  of  the 
Council  have  been  interpreted  by  readers  to  represent  the 
Council’s  official  position.  Officially,  the  Council  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  The  opinions  of 
its  institutional  and  constituent  members  are  now  being 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  referendum.  The  results  of  this 
referendum  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  It  contains 
certain  provisions  that  I  believe  to  be  good  and  desirable. 
If  it  should  pass  without  substantial  amendment,  I  should 
even  expect  it  to  stimulate  American  education  temporarily. 
Very  likely  there  would  at  first  be  widespread  satisfaction 
with  its  operation.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  a  gradually  growing  irritation  and 
disappointment.  Such  has  been  the  country’s  experience 
with  almost  every  similar  measure  for  federalizing  a  large 
national  undertaking. 

To  turn  to  the  federal  government  for  relief  whenever 
the  conduct  of  any  large  enterprise  grows  burdensome  has 
become  an  American  habit.  And  people  are  apparently 
always  surprised  that  perfect  success  does  not  follow  federal 
operation.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  represents  a  charac¬ 
teristic  impulse.  Implicitly  it  admits  the  failure  of  states 
and  localities  to  cope  with  their  own  educational  problems. 
The  failure  is  assumed  to  be  largely  financial.  The  bill, 
therefore,  casts  upon  the  government  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  financial  burden.  Aside  from  this,  its  only  important 
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provision  looks  toward  increasing  the  dignity  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  representatives  of  education. 

My  objections  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  may  be  presented 
under  three  captions: 

I.  Failure  to  Coordinate  Government' s  Educational  Ac¬ 
tivities. — The  bill  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  necessity  for 
the  immediate  coordination  of  the  educational  work  at 
present  carried  on  by  the  government.'  Before  the  war 
the  government’s  educational  tasks  were  performed  by 
more  than  thirty  separate  departments,  bureaus,  boards, 
or  commissions.  During  the  war  this  number  was  increased 
to  upwards  of  eighty.  With  the  abolition  of  certain  emer¬ 
gency  war  services,  the  number  of  separate  offices  engaged 
in  educational  activities  has  begun  to  decline.  Probably 
at  present  there  are  at  least  two  score.  Not  only  is  there 
no  organic  relation  between  the  several  agencies,  but 
inevitably  there  is  duplication  of  effort  and  competition. 
The  public,  especially  the  educational  public,  with  which 
these  various  offices  deal,  is  naturally  confused.  When 
the  requests  or  instructions  of  two  separate  offices  are  con¬ 
tradictory  or  conflicting,  how  shall  the  public  know  which 
is  the  voice  of  Caesar.^  For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
by  all  who  have  had  connection  with  more  than  one  govern¬ 
ment  education  office  that  unification  is  imperative  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency. 

A  substantial  super-structure  can  not  be  erected  on  in¬ 
secure  foundations.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  lays  no  satis¬ 
factory  foundations.  It  dodges  the  whole  question  of  the 
coordination  and  simplification  of  the  government’s  present 
educational  activities.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
new  Department  of  Education  of  but  a  single  office,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  it  passes  on  to  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
determining — under  the  Overman  Act — what  other  offices 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  new  department.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  this  is  not  properly  a  matter  for  presidential 
decision.  It  is  easily  possible  to  determine  on  the  basis  of 
some  defensible  principle  which  existing  government  offices 
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belong  in  a  department  with  functions  such  as  those  of  the 
proposed  Department  of  Education.  In  failing  to  indicate 
which  these  are,  the  framers  and  sponsors  of  the  bill  have 
not  faced  the  primary  obhgation  of  their  task. 

2.  Federal  Appropriations  and  Their  Administration. — 
I  am  opposed  to  those  sections  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
which  provide  for  federal  appropriations  to  cooperate  with 
the  states  in  the  suppression  of  illiteracy,  the  promotion 
of  physical  education,  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  etc. 
On  principle  I  disbelieve  in  large  federal  subsidies.  Inevi¬ 
tably  they  warp  and  distort  the  enterprises  in  the  states 
which  they  are  designed  partially  to  support.  Numerous 
examples  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  educational 
subsidies  already  granted  under  recent  acts  of  Congress 
have  had  this  effect  upon  individual  institutions  and  upon 
the  policies  of  certain  states.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  must  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  the 
relatively  negligible  amounts  thus  far  contributed  by  the 
federal  government  to  education  in  the  states  has  had  such 
an  influence,  what  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
enormous  sum  provided  by  the  Smith-Towner  Bill?  In 
spite  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  all  the  educational 
facilities  which  it  is  designed  to  promote,  “shall  be  organized, 
supervised  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities”.  I 
believe  it  is  inevitable  that  the  federal  office  will  gradually 
come  to  exercise  a  very  large  measure  of  dictation  and  con¬ 
trol.  Federal  control  of  local  educational  activities  secured 
and  perpetuated  by  the  tacit  threat  of  cutting  off  federal 
grants  would  be  intolerable. 

The  preparation  of  records  and  reports  in  connection 
with  the  disbursement  of  large  subsidies  for  varied  purposes 
becomes  an  enormous  clerical  undertaking.  A  certain 
type  of  office  is  developed  to  carry  it  on.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  government  departments  can  easily  visualize 
the  type.  The  work  of  such  an  office  is  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  administration  of  a  routine^  task.^  Its  opera- 
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tions  become  wound  about  with  red  tape.  If  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work  of  any  department  is  of  this  nature,  a 
kind  of  devastating  blight  settles  over  that  department. 
Initiative  is  killed.  Inspiring  ideas  are  not  generated  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  can  not  live  in  it.  It  is  this  kind 
of  office  that  people  have  in  mind  especially,  when  they 
speak  of  the  deadening  influences  of  bureaucracy.  Perhaps 
federal  departments  ought  not  to  develop  these  tendencies. 
Whether  they  should  or  not,  however,  it  is  true  that  in 
practise  they  do.  The  nation  needs  a  federal  education 
office  which  shall  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  schools 
and  all  citizens.  The  office  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  those  tasks  that  tend  to  obscure  its  primary  purpose. 

I  take  issue  with  the  proponents  of  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  federal  subsidies. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  wealth  of 
states.  There  is  much  more  property,  for  example,  behind 
every  child  of  school  age  in  California  than  in  Alabama. 
It  would  be  relatively  more  difficult  for  Alabama  to  develop 
an  adequate  system  of  education  than  for  California.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  convinced  that  no  state  is  unable  to  provide 
all  necessary  support  for  education  within  its  boundaries. 
Those  that  have  not  yet  made  adequate  provision  will  do 
so,  if  their  deficiencies  are  pointed  out  by  an  authority  which 
all  respect.  A  federal  education  office  equipped  to  investi¬ 
gate  educational  conditions  thruout  the  country,  to  point 
out  existing  defects  and  recommend  improvements,  would 
accomplish  everything  that  is  sought  by  large  federal 
appropriations.  The  result  would  also  be  more  wholesome 
in  that  the  states  would  have  taken  measures  for  their  own 
improvement  rather  than  have  had  improvement  thrust 
upon  them.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  investigate  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  in  several  of  the  more  backward  states, 
and  I  base  the  foregoing  assertions  on  observations  made 
during  those  investigations. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  provided  in 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  a  thoroly  arbitrary  sum.  No 
reliable  data  are  in  hand  to  indicate  that  just  this  amount 
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is  needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified  in  the  bill. 
Its  very  roundness  indicates  that  it  is  a  guess.  The  division 
of  it  into  so  many  fortieths,  twentieths,  and  tenths  for 
specific  pmposes  is  based  on  rough  estimates.  Assuming 
that  the  federal  government  should  grant  aid  in  large 
amounts  for  education  in  the  states,  the  actual  need  of  each 
phase  of  education  to  be  subsidized  should  be  determined 
in  advance  on  the  basis  of  careful  study. 

The  principle  of  dollar  for  dollar  appropriations  has  been 
accepted  during  the  last  six  years  as  the  perfect  method  for 
financial  cooperation  with  the  states.  It  has  been  applied 
thus  far  in^two  large  educational  measures,  the  Smith-Lever 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts.  The  government  cooperates 
with  the  states  in  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways  on  the  same  basis.  A  considerable  number  of  bills 
are  now  pending  which  propose  federal  and  state  coopera¬ 
tion  in  other  activities  on  this  principle.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  device  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  careful 
investigation.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  accidental 
discovery.  For  obvious  political  reasons  it  has  commended! 
itself  to  legislators,  but  the  brief  experience  which  the  country! 
has  already  had  with  it  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  dubious 
success  in  the  field  of  educational  administration.  On 
reflection  it  must  be  clear  that  the  same  ratio  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  state  contributions  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
in  every  educational  undertaking,  assuming  that  federal 
subsidies  are  to  be  granted  at  all.  In  fact,  several  keen 
students  of  government  policy  have  drafted  proposals  for 
cooperation  between  the  government  and  the  states  in 
educational  enterprises  based  on  quite  different  ratios; 
these  proposals  they  are  prepared  to  defend.  Evidently 
the  subject  requires  further  study.  But  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  would  fasten  the  fifty-fifty  ratio  upon  the  country 
indefinitely. 

3.  Inconsistencies. — The  Smith-Towner  Bill  exhibits  cer¬ 
tain  inconsistencies.  I  will  mention  two.  One  of  them 
was  inherent  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  and  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  all  succeeding  modifications.  It  has  already  been 
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alluded  to,  but  deserves  to  be  discust  in  more  detail. 
The  other  is  the  logical  result  of  the  alterations  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  measure,  in  response  to  pressure  from 
the  various  interests  affected. 

The  fundamental  inconsistency  lies  in  the  effort  to  com¬ 
bine  two  totally  different  and  antagonistic  functions  in  the 
new  department.  Undoubtedly  the  sponsors  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  like  many  other  groups  of  educational  officers 
in  1918,  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  creation  of  an 
agency  that  could  speak  with  authority  to  and  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  nation.  Educational  resources, 
it  was  believed,  must  be  effectively  mobilized  for  war 
service.  Such  mobilization  and  the  necessary  inspiring 
direction  could  not  be  effected  thru  thirty  unrelated  federal 
offices.  The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  was 
advocated  in  order  that  there  might  be  unity  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  educational  effort  and  in  order  that  the  ideals  which 
have  always  been  conserved  by  education  might  find 
expression  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  time  of  reconstruction,  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  saw  even  greater  need  for  genuine  national  leadership 
in  education. 

But  almost  simultaneously  the  authors  of  the  bill,  in 
that  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  immediate  reform  which 
was  bred  to  some  extent  in  all  of  us  by  the  war,  conceived 
the  idea  of  framing  a  measme  that  should  at  one  stroke 
remedy  all  the  outstanding  defects  in  the  national  educa¬ 
tional  system.  It  was  a  period  of  mammoth  national 
expenditures.  The  military  departments  and  the  great 
civilian  relief  agencies  were  spending  tens  and  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  money  was  always  forthcoming  to  meet  every 
new  demand.  It  was  entirely  natural  in  the  prevailing 
national  mood  that  educational  officers  should  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  existing  ills  could  be  remedied  by 
a  sufficiently  large  distribution  of  public  money.  Hence 
the  misalliance  in  the  bill,  or  two  different  and  in  some 
respects  conflicting  propositions;  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
federal  department  to  add  dignity  and  influence  to  educa- 
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tion  as  a  national  interest,  and  a  roughly  drawn  educational 
relief  measure.  And  to  promote  the  subsidy  feature,  the 
unification  of  the  government’s  educational  activities  was 
sacrificed. 

Another  serious  inconsistency,  which  is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  conflicting  pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  the  authors 
of  the  bill  at  various  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  possible  constituent  parts  of  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
Department’s  supervisory  powers.  The  bill  states  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Education  such  governmental  offices  as  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by 
the  new  Department.  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  discuss,  the  bill  does  not  specify  the  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
effect  of  the  attempt  to  separate  vocational  education  from 
general  education  in  states  and  in  cities  has  been  disastrous. 
Few  reliable  educators  now  believe  that  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  administered  as  a  separate  enterprise.  It 
has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  machinery  set  up 
by  the  federal  government  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  should  have  had  no  organic  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government’s  educational  effort.  If  the  new 
Department  of  Education  did  not  include  at  the  outset  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Board,  the  Department  would  be  lop¬ 
sided.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  framers  of  the  bill  believed 
that  the  President  would  shortly  transfer  to  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Now 
the  bill  states  “that  all  educational  facilities  encouraged  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be 
organized,  supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by 
the  legally  constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities 
of  said  state  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  exercise 
no  authority  in  relation  thereto  except  as  herein  provided,’’ 
etc.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  how¬ 
ever,  supervises  education  within  the  states.  The  Smith- 
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Hughes  Act  declares  “that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  annually  ascertain  whether  the  several 
states  are  using  or  are  prepared  to  use  the  money  received 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 
Clearly  the  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Education 
should  either  supervise  or  not  supervise.  (Personally  I 
am  for  a  certain  restricted  measure  of  supervision  which 
would  not  be  permissible  under  the  section  just  quoted 
from  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.)  It  is  anomalous  to  prohibit 
supervision  in  one  clause  and  in  another  to  allow  boards  to 
be  transferred  to  the  department  which  already  exercise 
supervisory  powers  under  existing  laws.  If  supervision  is 
to  be  barred,  then  the  bill  should  provide  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  supervisory  functions  of  such  federal  offices  as  may 
later  be  incorporated  in  the  department. 

If  there  has  ever  been  any  doubt  of  the  power  of  ideas  to 
produce  immediate  and  effective  action,  the  doubt  should 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war.  The  noteworthy  achievements  in  mobilization, 
emergency  production  and  conservation,  were  accom¬ 
plished  thru  the  galvanizing  power  of  great  ideas,  without 
subsidies  and  without  federal  coercion.  The  mental 
receptiveness  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  not  so  great  in 
time  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  an  approxima¬ 
tion  of  wartime  results  even  in  time  of  peace.  If  I  were  to 
choose  a  prototype  for  the  new  Department  of  Education, 
it  would  be  the  Food  Administration,  which  subsidized  no 
one,  but  by  the  sheer  power  of  ideas  brought  to  pass  a 
miracle*  of  national  self-sacrifice.  No  doubt  the  best  federal 
education  office  which  could  now  be  created  would  have  to 
operate  upon  a  somewhat  lower  plane  than  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  its  chief  function  should  be  to  furnish 
facts,  impartial  judgments,  dynamic  ideas.  My  principal 
objection  after  all  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  that  it 
minimizes  this  aspect  of  the  Department’s  work. 

The  bill  has  been  so  much  tinkered  that  nothing  satis¬ 
factory  can  now  be  made  of  it.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
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if  it  is  not  voluntarily  abandoned  by  its  sponsors,  it  may 
be  defeated  by  Congress. 

The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  declared 
in  a  recent  number^  that  mere  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  is  of  little  value.  Those  who  oppose 
the  measure  should  be  prepared  to  offer  some  substitute 
proposal  designed  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  all  friends 
of  education  now  seek.  I  agree  with  the  Editor  fully. 
In  conclusion  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  organization  of  the  government’s  educational 
interests  which  I  believe  would  be  most  effective. 

I  would  advocate  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Science.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  department  may  be  summarized  under  four  heads. 

1.  Those  offices  and  services  of  the  government  which 
now  deal  with  educational  and  scientific  research  would  be 
united  in  a  single  department.  Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  Research, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  that  there  are  eleven  such 
bureaus  and  services,  one  of  them  possessing  six  subordinate 
agencies.  All  have  a  similar  function,  namely,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  No  one  of  them  admin¬ 
isters  a  body  of  substantive  law.  They  are  research  insti¬ 
tutions  pure  and  simple.  The  number  of  these  offices  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings  justify  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  them  into  a  separate  government  department. 
Even  if  their  joint  activities  should  not  be  extended,  they 
would,  if  united,  make  a  department  of  respectable  size. 
The  department  would  also  be  more  homogeneous  than 
any  now  in  existence. 

2.  I  agree  with  the  supporters  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bilk 
that  the  prestige  of  education  as  a  national  undertaking 
should  be  enhanced.  The  interests  of  education  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  demand  that  it  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  the  general  public  policies  of 
the  nation.  These  ends  would  be  fully  achieved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Science. 

*  Volume  59,  No.  5,  p.  441!. 
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3.  The  educational  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  are  constantly  developing. 
Education  is  represented  in  the  cabinet  of  nearly  every  other 
important  nation.  In  promoting  international  educational 
relations,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  our  principal  education  office 
is  a  subordinate  birreau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Science 
would  place  this  country  on  an  even  footing  with  other 
enlightened  nations  in  the  provision  made  for  national 
recognition  of  education. 

4.  But  after  all  the  most  fruitful  activity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  education  office  is  investigation.  What  the  country 
chiefly  needs  is  not  more  federal  money  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  but  more  facts  and  more  ideas.  It  needs 
an  agency  equipt  to  study  those  educational  problems 
which  are  truly  national.  The  Bmeau  of  Education  has 
acquired  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
resources  because  it  has  done  just  these  things  for  many 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  however,  is  handicapped 
by  its  subordinate  position  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Science  would  be  better  equipped  than  the  Bureau  of 
Education  can  ever  be  and  that  as  a  separate  department 
with  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  it  could  handle 
some  of  the  more  delicate  educational  problems  with  greater 
force  and  independence.  Unquestionably  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  standards  for  different  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  insitutions  is  a  proper  function  of  the  government’s 
education  office.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  able  to 
do  this  only  to  a  limited  degree.  I  conceive  of  the  work  of 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Science  as  including  the 
definition  of  objective  standards  and  the  publishing  of  full 
reports  concerning  the  success  of  institutions  in  meeting 
these  standards.  A  federal  department  needs  no  other 
coercive  power  than  the  power  of  publicity.  A  full  and 
impartial  record  of  the  present  educational  status  of  the 
United  States  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principal 
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national  problems  in  the  field  of  education,  would  do  more 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  in  this  country  than 
any  federal  appropriation,  however  generous. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk — in  which  we  have  all 
indulged — about  national  leadership  in  education.  Leader¬ 
ship  can  not  be  made  by^a^.  It  comes  as  a  result  of  capacity. 
Leadership  in  American  education  in  the  past  has  arisen 
in  unexpected  and  often  in  unpopular  places.  As  President 
Eliot  pointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Teachers’  Association,  it  has  often  come  from  the  privately 
endowed  universities.  Sometimes  it  has  been  exercised 
by  an  individual  without  university  or  governmental  con¬ 
nections,  but  with  a  message.  Authority  can  be  located  by 
legislation  in  a  state  office  or  in  a  government  office.  But 
when  authority  is  not  combined  with  capacity  for  genuine 
leadership,  there  follow  friction,  protest,  and  possible  re¬ 
bellion.  Confirmation  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  several  of  our  state  departments  of  education. 

I  believe  in  making  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Department 
of  Education  to  grow  into  real  leadership  by  conferring  upon 
it  those  functions  on  which  intellectual  influence  depends. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  should  not  be  so  organized  or 
endowed  as  to  exercise  authority  in  default  of  ideas. 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL 


The  Smith-Towner  Bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education,  with  the  exprest  provision  that  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  shall  remain  exclusively 
under  state  control. 

This  bill  is  based  on  certain  principles  which  are  quite 
generally  accepted.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  a  national 
consciousness;  that  under  a  common  flag  all  Americans  are 
citizens  of  a  common  country ;  that  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  are  not  affected  by  state  bound¬ 
aries;  that  because  of  the  facilities  for  intercourse  between 
the  states,  each  must  inevitably  share  in  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  all ;  that  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  citizenship  of  any  state  promotes  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  country ;  and  that  any  disorder  or  weakness 
in  a  state  or  community  subtracts  from  the  general  health 
and  security  of  the  nation. 

The  bill  rests  on  the  assumption  that  public  education  is 
essential  Lo  national  welfare;  that  to  insure  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  preserve  our  American  institutions  there  must 
be  developed  thru  education  a  citizenship  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally  sound ;  that  to  neglect  the  proper 
training  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  future  citizens 
of  our  country,  in  whatever  state  or  community  they  may 
reside,  is  to  endanger  the  future  of  our  nation  as  a  whole; 
and  that  because  of  these  facts  the  national  government 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  promotion  of  public  education 
in  all  the  states. 

Those  who  framed  the  bill  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  under 
our  dual  form  of  government,  national  and  state,  only  cer- 
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tain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  national  government,  and 
that  all  others  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the  people. 
They  recognized  that  the  control  of  the  public  education  is 
not  a  function  of  the  federal  government  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution,  They  preserved  a  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  between  promotion  and  control;  between  fostering 
education  and  assisting  the  states  in  its  development  and 
support,  and  undertaking  to  dictate  or  preiScribe  to  the 
states  regarding  the  management  of  the  public  schools. 
The  organization,  supervision  and  administration  of  pubhc 
education  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  state,  but  there  is  the 
highest  authority  and  precedent  for  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  education  and 
give  the  states  the  benefits  of  such  study  and  investigation 
and  also  to  grant  aid  to  the  states  for  the  promotion  of 
education  because  of  its  vital  relation  to  national  welfare. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  to  “pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare”  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  national  government  was  established.  Washington 
urged  the  promotion  of  agricuj^ure  as  conducive  to  public 
welfare,  and  he  also  urged  the  people  “to  promote,  as  an 
object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.”  The  Ordinance  of  1787  solemnly 
declared  that  “schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.”  The  national  government  gave 
one  and  later  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township  for 
school  purposes,  and  made  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  In  more  recent  years  it  has  made  appropriations  for 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education  and  household  arts 
and  other  forms  of  special  education.  The  promotion  by 
the  federal  government  of  matters  over  which  it  does  not 
have  control  but  which  are  intimately  related  to  national 
welfare  has  become  an  accepted  practise.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  study  of  the  more  recently  established  depart¬ 
ments,  particularly  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  now  ten  departments  in  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  who  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  President’s  Cabinet.  The  first  seven  of  these^ 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  establishment,  have  exec¬ 
utive  charge  of  affairs  over  which  the  federal  government 
has  control  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  The 
last  three  established,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
deal  with  subjects  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  which  are  promoted  by  the  federal  government. 
Neither  agriculture  nor  education  is  mentioned  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  national  government  can  control  neither; 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare  it  can  promote  both.  Con¬ 
stitutionally  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  relation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1862.  It  was  created  as  an  independent 
department  under  a  Commissioner  who  did  not  have  a 
seat  in  the  Prejsident’s  Cabinet.  A  study  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  on  the  bill  creating  this  department  shows  that 
there  were  members  of  Congress  who  felt  that  the  federal 
government  was  exceeding  its  powers  in  undertaking  to 
estabhsh  such  a  department.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
power  to  control  or  regulate  agriculture  was  not  given  to 
Congress,  and  was,  therefore,  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
states  and  to  the  people.  These  arguments  were  answered 
by  other  Congressmen  who  declared  that  it  was  entirely 
within  the  powers  of  the  national  government  to  promote 
agriculture,  because  its  development  was  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people.  They  quoted 
Washington  to  show  that  he  had  recommended  that  the 
government  promote  the  development  of  rural  life  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  They  admitted 
that  the  federal  government  had  no  power  to  control 
agriculture  but  declared  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  was  for  its  promotion,  not  its  control,  and 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 

After  a  thoro  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  was 
participated  in  by  many  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  that 
time,  the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  The  Department  started  out  in  a  modest 
way  but  under  able  leadership.  It  grew  rapidly  in  public 
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confidence  because  of  the  valuable  research  work  that  it 
conducted  and  the  information  that  it  gathered  and  dis¬ 
seminated.  In  a  few  years  the  opposition  had  practically 
died  out,  and  we  find  the  members  of  Congress  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  praise  of  the  valuable  service  which  the 
Department  was  rendering. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  movement  was  started  to  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  be  organized  along  similar  lines. 
The  first  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1866.  A  memorial 
was  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress.  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
later  President  of  the  United  States,  immediately  espoused 
the  cause  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  create  such  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Congressional  debates  on  this  bill  are  particu¬ 
larly  interesting.  We  find  that  many  of  the  arguments  used 
for  and  against  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  were  similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  for  or 
against  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  five 
years  before.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  insisted  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  was  too 
great  an  extension  of  federal  power.  The  advocates  of  the 
measure  referred  to  the  Department  of  Agricultime  as  a 
precedent,  showed  the  splendid  work  which  it  had  accom¬ 
plished,  and  insisted  that  the  promotion  of  education  was 
of  even  greater  importance. 

Congressman  Garfield,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  quoted 
from  William  Penn,  who  a  hundred  years  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  government,  when  working  out  his  great 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  colony  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  declared:  “That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must 
keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  that 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance  must  be 
carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for 
which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost.”  In  support  of  his  argument  that  the  promotion 
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of  education  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  national 
government  he  quoted  from  Horace  Mann:  “In  our  coun¬ 
try  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honorable  name 
of  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practical 
education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration.” 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate  where 
it  was  supported  by  statesmen  prominent  in  American 
history.  No  very  serious  opposition  was  manifested  in  the 
Senate  against  the  general  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Education.  The  debate  was  largely 
upon  whether  it  should  be  called  a  Department  or  a  Bureau, 
and  whether  it  should  be  an  independent  department  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  be  made  a  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  was  decided  to  make 
it  an  independent  department.  Among  those  who  earnestly 
supported  the  bill  was  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  scholarly  eloquence  had  many  times  influenced  the 
Senate.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  delivered  on 
February  26th,  1867,  he  declared:  “Call  it  then,  I  say,  a 
Bureau,  or  call  it  a  Department,  but  give  us  the  bill  and 
do  not  endanger  it  at  this  moment,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
session  by  any  unnecessary  amendment.  For  myself. 
Sir,  I  would,  if  I  could,  give  it  the  highest  designation.  If 
there  is  any  term  in  our  dictionary  that  would  give  it 
pecuhar  significance,  I  would  prefer  that.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  hesitate,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  to  place  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States.”  A  few  days  later  the  act  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  approved  by  the  President,  and  became  a  law. 

History  shows  that  the  newly  established  Department  of 
Education  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Those  not  friendly  to  the  development  of  public 
education  became  very  jealous  of  its  influence  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Commissioner  and 
vdiscredit  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  National 
Education  Association  exprest  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  new  Department,  but  evidently  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  would  be  developed  and  extended  as  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  had  been.  The  friends  of 
education  failed  to  realize  the  subtle  influence  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  was  working  secretly  to  break  down  and  dis¬ 
credit  the  Department  before  it  could  demonstrate  its 
great  usefulness,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
done,  and  thereby  become  thoroly  established. 

As  a  result  of  this  organized  opposition,  which  has  op¬ 
posed  the  extension  and  development  of  public  education 
in  this  country  from  the  beginning,  not  only  from  the 
national  standpoint  but  in  the  states  and  communities  as 
well,  we  find  that  before  the  Department  was  two  years 
old  a  bill  was  slipped  thru  Congress  abolishing  it  and 
transferring  its  functions  to  an  office  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  was  cut  down 
and  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  work  reduced  from 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars.  And  so, 
the  movement  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  public 
education  by  carrying  on  extended  research,  disseminating 
useful  information  and  giving  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  the  states  and  to  the  people,  was  strangled  at  its  very 
beginning.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  education  has  remained  without  just  recog¬ 
nition  and  with  very  inadequate  support  in  a  subordinate 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  total  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  office  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars  annually,  more  than  half  of  which  must  be  used 
to  take  care  of  the  reindeer  of  Alaska,  leaving  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  promotion  of  education  thru- 
out  the  United  States. 

Uet  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  note  the  development  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  years.  It  was 
fostered  by  Congress  and  generously  supported  by  appro¬ 
priations.  It  continued  to  expand  and  develop  until  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
government.  In  1889  it  was  elevated  to  equal  rank  with 
the  other  executive  departments  and  the  Commissioner 
made  Secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
Since  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  other  departments 
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it  has  developed  remarkably  until  it  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  departments  of  the 
federal  government,  carrying  on  a  work  which  is  not 
equaled  by  any  similar  department  in  the  world.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  om  federal  government  has 
followed  the  advice  of  Washington  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
culture,  but  had  permitted  the  foes  of  public  education  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  advice  with  respect  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  become  agriculturally 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  providing  not  only  for  our 
own  needs  but  feeding  the  hungry  millions  in  nations  less 
'  favored,  while  educationally  we  are  humiliated  by  the  fact 
that  millions  of  American  citizens  can  not  read  intelligently 
the  ballots  they  cast,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  register 
a  freeman’s  will. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  It  declares  “that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  in  the  field  of  education  and  report  thereon.’’ 
It  states  specifically  that  “research  shall  be  undertaken 
in  (a)  illiteracy;  (6)  immigrant  education;  (r)  public  school 
education,  and  especially  rural  education;  (d)  physical 
education,  including  health  education,  recreation  and 
sanitation ;  (e)  preparation  and  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools ;  and  (/)  in  such  other  fields,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  may  require  atten¬ 
tion  and  study.’’  Such  research  with  respect  to  education 
is  analogous  to  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  study  and  investigation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  federal  government  shall 
encoiuage  and  assist  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  which  shall  be  expended  for  five  specific  purposes: 
(i)  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  seven  million  five  hundred 
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thousand  dollars;  (2)  for  the  Americanization  of  foreigners, 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  (3)  for  physical 
education,  health  and  sanitation,  twenty  million  dollars; 

(4)  for  the  training  of  teachers,  fifteen  million  dollars;  and 

(5)  for  the  partial  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  general  education,  especially  rural  education,  and 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  fifty  million 
dollars. 

These  appropriations  are  made  under  exprest  provi¬ 
sions  that  each  state  shall  appropriate  at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  the  purposes  named.  The  distribution  of  the 
federal  funds  within  the  respective  states  is  left  entirely 
to  the  states,  and  it  is  specifically  provided  “that  all  the 
educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  accepted  by  a  state,  shall  be  organized,  supervised 
and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted 
state  and  local  educational  authorities  of  the  state.’’  The 
bill  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
take  the  initiative  in  all  educational  matters  and  to  have 
control  of  the  administration  of  education  within  its  bound¬ 
aries,  but  because  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
nation,  the  federal  government  should  encourage  the 
states  in  its  promotion  by  national  recognition  and  financial 
aid.  It  is  assumed  that  since  each  state  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  federal 
government,  and  must  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
each  of  the  specific  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill,  the 
state  can  be  depended  upon  to  administer  wisely  and 
efficiently  the  money  received  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  its  own  funds. 

Altho  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  in  its  present  form  has 
been  before  Congress  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  it  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  many  prominent 
national  organizations  are  giving  it  their  earnest  support. 
The  principal  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  those  who 
have  always  tried  to  retard  the  development  of  public 
education.  The  false  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  is 
intended  to  centralize  the  control  of  education  in  the  federal 
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government;  that  it  would  “Prussianize”  our  educational 
system.  These  assertions  are  repeated  over  and  over, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  anyone  who  reads  the  bill 
can  readily  see  that  its  provisions  would  not  permit  such 
a  thing.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  persons  and  organizations  who  are  now  pleading 
as  an  argument  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  that  the 
promotion  of  education  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  states, 
have  consistently  used  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
development  of  public  education  within  the  states. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  the  bill  because  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  which  it  carries.  These  are  the  ultra-conser\^a- 
tives,  who  seem  not  to  appreciate  even  yet  what  William 
Penn  pointed  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that 
“by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost.”  However, 
many  far-sighted  business  men  are  enthusiastically  support¬ 
ing  the  bill.  A  prominent  New  York  merchant  who  favors 
the  measure,  recently  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear  in  American  life  depends 
upon  the  education  of  the  future  citizens  of  America.  A 
few  persons  interested  more  in  private  than  in  public 
education  have  suggested  that  a  department  should  not  be 
established  until  it  has  been  definitely  determined  exactly 
what  such  a  department  should  do,  and  precisely  how  much 
money  it  will  need  to  expend.  Of  course  these  gentlemen 
fail  to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  history:  that  institutions 
must  grow  and  develop  by  natural  processes;  that,  if  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  could  be  concentrated  on  this 
one  problem,  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  what  the 
future  may  demand;  and  that  the  only  reasonable  way  is 
to  follow  the  experience  of  the  past,  establish  a  department 
which  shall  undertake  at  once  the  great  tasks  which  need 
to  be  done  now,  and  find  out  from  experience  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

A  recent  argument  against  the  bill  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  while  in  itself  it  forbids  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  federal  government,  such  centralization 
might  sometime  be  accomplished  by  amendment  to  the 
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federal  Constitution.  These  persons  disregard  the  fact 
that  no  one  wants  centralization ;  that  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  opposed  to  it ;  that  Congress  is  practically  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  thereto ;  and  that  the  educators  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  represented  in  the  National  Education  Association 
announced  themselves  opposed  to  centralization  when  the 
department  was  first  created  in  1867  and  have  consistently 
opposed  it  ever  since.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  4th  to 
loth,  1920,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

“We  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  by  which  federal  participation  in  the  support  of  public 
education  is  provided  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
serves  the  autonomy  of  the  state  in  the  management  of  its 
schools.  We  condemn  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the 
public  schools  to  defeat  this  measure,  particularly  by  stig¬ 
matizing  it  as  a  measure  which  involves  national  control 
of  education.  Such  control  is  not  only  clearly  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  but  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions.  This  Association  pledges  itself  unreservedly 
to  oppose  any  movement  or  proposal  that  would  centralize 
control  of  the  public  schools.” 

There  can  be  no  debate  on  the  vital  relation  of  public 
education  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  state  and 
the  nation.  This  is  apparent  to  every  intelligent  citizen. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  regarding  the  authority 
which  should  control  public  education.  That  this  is  a 
function  of  the  state  is  determined  by  the  Constitution. 
The  one  great  question  is  whether  or  not  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  recognize  its  privilege  and  perform  its  duty 
in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  public  education 
as  it  has  encouraged  and  promoted  agriculture.  The 
friends  of  public  education  almost  unanimously  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Those  who  have  consistently 
and  persistently  been  the  enemies  of  public  education 
answer  it  in  the  negative.  This  is  the  issue.  It  must  not 
be  clouded,  and  it  can  not  be  escaped. 
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it  is  not  claimed  that  every  opponent  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill  is  an  enemy  of  public  education,  but  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  enemies  of  public  education  are  all 
arrayed  against  it,  and  that  among  its  friends  are  the 
acknowledged  leaders  in  public  education.  As  such  they 
are  not  anti  anything,  but  intensely  pro  public  education. 
Every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  sup¬ 
porting  this  bill.  The  Presidents  of  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Normal  Schools  are  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  measure.  The  City  and  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  country  have  repeatedly  endorsed  it  and  are 
individually  giving  it  their  earnest  support.  College  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Professors  of  Education  who  are  in  touch  with 
public  school  conditions  and  are  public-school  minded,  are 
its  ardent  advocates.  And,  finally,  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  their  work  and  their  pro¬ 
fession  shall  receive  as  much  recognition  and  support  from 
the  federal  goverment  as  is  now  given  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  or  Labor. 

Public  education  is  now  in  the  public  thought  as  never 
before.  Everywhere  the  people  are  endeavoring  to  save 
their  public  schools  from  the  crisis  into  which  they  have 
been  brought  by  the  economic  conditions  following  the  war. 
The  people  are  demanding  that  the  federal  government 
shall  give  greater  recognition  to  education,  and  hundreds 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
Women’s  Clubs  and  other  civic  organizations  have  past 
resolutions  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Education  under  a  Secretary  in  the  President’s  Cabinet, 
and  the  granting  of  federal  aid  as  provided  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill.  A  great  variety  of  other  prominent  organiza¬ 
tions  as  shown  in  Dr.  Strayer’s  article,  are  also  supporting 
the  bill. 

The  federal  government  can  not  afford  not  to  promote 
education.  When  Herbert  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education, 
asked  the  English  Parliament  during  the  Great  War  for 
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increased  millions  for  the  support  and  extension  of  public 
education,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  British 
Empire  could  afford  it  under  existing  conditions.  Mr. 
Fisher  replied  that  when  a  nation  is  considering  a  produc¬ 
tive  expenditure  which  is  not  only  an  investment  but  an 
insurance  the  more  important  question  is  whether  it  can 
afford  not  to  spend  the  money.  Parliament  responded  and 
voted  the  increased  appropriation.  The  same  question 
confronts  the  American  nation  today.  Education  can  not 
be  disregarded  by  the  national  government.  National 
ideals  can  not  be  realized  without  national  leadership  and 
support.  There  must  be  the  unifying  influence  of  a  national 
incentive  that  education  may  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
and  make  the  largest  contribution  to  national  welfare. 

Hugh  S.  Magill 

Office  of  the  National  Education  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Berlin  University  many  years 
ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  Amer¬ 
icans  who  spent  but  one  year  in  Germany  were  usually 
delighted  with  the  experience.  They  found  the  concerts, 
the  beer  gardens  and  the  amusements  of  the  Germans 
novel  and  entertaining.  When  they  returned  to  America 
it  was  with  a  longing  to  visit  again  the  fatherland  of  music 
and  beer. 

If  the  American  visitor  remained  the  second  year,  this 
enthusiasm  as  a  rule  began  to  wane;  as  they  penetrated 
more  deeply  into  the  underlying  currents  of  Kultur  they 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  There  was  an  instinctive  reaction 
against  it  and  an  accompanying  desire  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Those  who  remained  for  three  or  more  years 
to  complete  some  course  of  training  were  generally  im¬ 
patient  from  the  constraint;  and  when  their  time  was  up 
they  hurried  home  as  rapidly  as  transportation  would 
permit. 

These  facts  are  presented  not  because  they  are  new  or 
phenomenal;  but  because  they  are  so  commonplace  that 
their  importance  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Everyone 
has  been  so  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  revelations  of  the 
inner  nature  of  the  German  spirit  that  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  fundamental  difference  between  their 
attitude  toward  life  and  ours,  except  to  remind  us  that  these 
fundamental  attitudes  are  intimately  tied  up  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem.  Any  organization  of  a  national  system 
of  education  must  take  careful  account  of  them  all.  One 
nation  can  not  copy  from  another  in  this  matter  without 
disastrous  results;  to  be  successful  a  national  organization 
of  education  in  America  must  appeal  intuitively  to  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  American  people. 
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The  underlying  characteristics  of  the  American  spirit 
are  so  many  and  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them 
all.  The  American  is  primarily  a  pioneer  full  of  adven¬ 
ture,  sport,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  determination  to ’get 
practical  results.  He  is  an  individualist  who  loves  to  put 
things  over  by  his  own  efforts.  Once  aroused  he  is  ready 
to  wear  himself  out  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  His  spirit 
of  service  and' sacrifice  is  magnificent  when  he  is  possest 
by  a  dynamic  idea.  He  abhors  servitude  and  can  work 
to  advantage  only  under  conditions  of  maximum  freedom. 
These  are  few  of  the  generally  recognized  traits  of  the 
ordinary  American  man. 

It  is  with  such  men  as  this  that  a  Federal  Education  office 
must  deal.  The  organization  of  that  office  must  be  such 
as  to  touch  the  motor  nerv^e  of  such  men  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  free  pioneer  spirit  a  chance  for  self-expression. 
That  this  can  not  be  done  by  a  logical  and  routine  method 
is  self-evident.  Early  Christianity  did  it;  the  Crusades 
did  it;  the  discovery  of  America  did  it;  the  late  war  did  it; 
but  these  are  past.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  incentives 
that  will  keep  alive  the  pioneer  crusading  spirit  now?  What 
can  education  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  this  spirit 
in  present  turbulent  times? 

Any  one  who  has  extended  experience  in  Washington 
has  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  promulgate  uni¬ 
form  regulations  to  control  education  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  there  are  certain  general  attributes  which  are 
common  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  also  strik¬ 
ing  individual  differences.  The  solution  of  the  problem, 
therefore,  requires  a  searching  out  of  the  common  factors 
of  temperament  and  a  discovery  of  all  the  effective  incen¬ 
tives  which  stimulate  the  common  characteristics.  An 
organization  that  would  do  this  could  produce  marvelous 
results  in  a  short  time.  It  was  done  during  the  war  in 
many  fields;  it  can  be  done  now  in  education. 

It  will  be  easier  to  define  the  positive  method  of  attacking 
this  problem  if  it  is  first  considered  on  the  negative  side. 
Since  the  end  sought  is  inspiration,  ordinary  executive  and 
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administrative  methods  will  avail  little.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  effort  to  write  statutes  which  would 
prevent  an  ambitious  knave  from  misusing  government 
administrative  machinery  have  resulted  in  a  system  of 
statutes,  regulations,  rules,  forms,  etiquette  and  inhibitions 
which  make  it  a  laborious  job  to  develop  a  new  project 
in  the  national  government.  As  Secretary  Lane  has  told 
us  in  his  farewell  report  to  the  President  many  a  noble 
enterprise  has  the  spirit  and  life  crushed  out  of  it  by  the 
incubus  of  official  traditions  and  habits.  If  a  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  were  organized  on  the  model  of 
those  existing  departments,  whose  functions  are  really  ad¬ 
visory  and  investigative  rather  than  administrative,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  established  routine. 
Is  there  not  a  different  type  of  organization  that  might 
yield  more  lasting  results? 

A  fruitful  suggestion  in  answer  to  this  query  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  war  experience  with  the  campaigns  in  the 
matter  of  food,  fuel  and  thrift.  These  secured  remarkable 
results  by  defining  an  objective  which  appealed  to  the 
people  as  well  worth  while,  by  inciting  competition  be¬ 
tween  different  towns  and  states  with  regard  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  those  objectives  and  by  furnishing  information 
both  as  to  the  progress  of  the  campaign  and  as  to  the  needs 
for  its  continuance  and  success.  The  same  striking  result 
was  secured  by  the  Selective  Service  law,  which  at  first  was 
met  by  marked  hostility,  but  which  before  the  end  of  the 
war  had  become  almost  unnecessary  because  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  service  that  was  generated  by  it.  These  experiences 
indicate  what  can  be  done  with  the  American  people  when 
proper  means  are  taken  to  appeal  to  their  native  instincts 
and  intuitions. 

A  similar  example  occurred  recently  in  Princeton  when 
the  railroad  strike  threatened  a  food  shortage  in  New  York 
City.  The  students,  on  their  own  initiative,  called  a  mass 
meeting  and  offered  their  services  as  workmen  in  order 
that  injustice  might  not  be  done  to  the  poor  in  New  York. 
They  ser\^ed  well  in  doing  all  kinds  of  hard  and  unaccus- 
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tomed  work,  and  when  the  strike  was  over  they  returned  to 
college  and  voted  to  donate  the  money  they  earned  to  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  among  the 
strikers. 

While  such  instances  as  these  indicate  a  general  method 
of  procedure,  there  is  needed  in  addition  some  organiza¬ 
tion  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  large  numbers  of  differ¬ 
ent  groups  in  different  localities.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  cases  that  have  been  cited  by  having  a  small  group 
of  competent  men,  who  planned  the  entire  campaign  and 
organized  a  force  of  assistants,  each  of  whom  was  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  carrying  out  a  specific  piece  of  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  making  known  that  plan  to  the  entire  nation. 
This  method  of  organization  is  the  one  which  is  practised 
by  armies  in  securing  the  cooperative  effort  of  large  masses 
of  people  in  attaining  a  common  objective.  The  General 
Staff  makes  plans,  defines  objectives  and  assigns  to  various 
individuals  particular  responsibilities  in  reference  to  achiev¬ 
ing  those  objectives.  The  Staff  then  keeps  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  organization  fully  informed  of  the  facts  that 
bear  upon  the  action  and  encourages  the  local  commanders 
to  compete  with  one  another  for  the  greatest  success. 

In  the  case  of  the  thrift  and  other  campaigns,  this  work 
was  done  with  much  oratory,  striking  posters  and  brass 
bands.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  it  was  done  in  silence 
and  without  display,  but  no  less  complete  efficiency.  Yet, 
in  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same ;  namely, 
first  stir  the  individual’s  imagination  until  he  wants  to 
attain  the  result  defined  and  then  set  an  objective  standard 
by  which  all  can  recognize  clearly  when  he  has  arrived. 
Once  these  ends  are  achieved,  the  result  is  inevitable.  You 
can  not  stop  them. 

Without  specifically  intending  to  do  so,  the  division  of 
states’  relations  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  operat¬ 
ing  to  secure  this  much  desired  result  for  science.  If  it 
succeeds  it  will  furnish  an  example  of  an  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  for  one  particular  field.  It  is  studying  ways  and  means 
of  organizing  scientific  effort  within  a  state  in  such  a  way 
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as  will  best  advance  the  public  welfare.  It  must  eventually 
define  the  problems  which  are  of  utmost  scientific  interest 
to  the  state.  This  definition  of  these  problems  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  scientists  in  the  state  to  discover  the  solu¬ 
tions  and  will  ultimately  result  in  an  enormous  public 
benefit. 

Many  will  object  that  it  is  impractical  and  visionary  to 
rely  on  ideals  and  the  sporting  spirit  to  secure  educational 
coordination  without  the  control  of  cold  cash.  Experience 
indicates,  however,  that  the  desired  results  can  be  secured 
if  the  right  ideals  and  standards  are  used,  and  if  they  are 
properly  presented.  After  the  magnificent  practical  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  no  one  will  ac¬ 
cuse  General  Crowder  of  being  a  dreamy  idealist.  Yet  in 
his  recent  book  on  the  Spiiit  of  the  Selective  Service  he  re¬ 
peatedly  declares  that  success  of  the  work  was  due  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  American  people  to  cooperate  in  achieving 
an  objective  that  gripped  the  imagination  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  eminently  worth  while.  In  harmony  with  this 
conclusion  he  proposes  a  national  organization  identical 
in  principle  with  that  proposed  above. 

The  organization  of  a  federal  department  of  education 
on  the  lines  proposed  in  the  Smith-Towner  bill  is  of  a  very 
different  type.  It  follows  the  precedents  established  by 
the  Morrill,  the  Smith-Lever,  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
legislation.  These  several  acts  have  established  what  may 
be  termed  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal  support  of  educa¬ 
tion  in' the  several  states.  Under  the  several  Morrill  acts, 
there  was  little  federal  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  and  practically  no  federal  control.  With  the 
Smith-Lever  funds  centralized  control  has  been  somewhat 
more  evident.  County  agents  are  required  to  submit  their 
projects  thru  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  to 
Washington  for  approval  before  funds  are  expended.  In 
the  case  of  the  Smith-Hughes  funds,  centralized  control  is 
predominant.  All  actions  of  state  school  authorities  with 
regard  to  these  funds  are  subject  to  review  by  the  federal 
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agency  in  Washington.  The  result  has  been  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  workings  of  the  law,  leading  to 
a  Congressional  investigation. 

These  experiences  have  raised  a  number  of  fundamental 
questions.  Are  we  gradually  drifting  toward  a  profound 
change  in  the  national  policies  toward  education?  Is  it 
wise  to  encourage  the  gradual  centralization  of  the  control 
of  education  in  the  federal  government?  Is  such  a  policy 
constitutional  and  in  harmony  with  sound  conceptions 
of  democracy?  All  federal  funds  are  derived  from  the 
citizens;  what  do  they  gain  by  passing  a  portion  of  their 
school  money  thru  the  federal  treasury  ?  Is  the  gain 
in  the  way  of  federal  supervision  worth  the  loss  in  the  way 
of  local  control?  Is  the  money  incentive  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  stirring  local  energy  to  action?  Should  the 
expenditure  of  tax  collected  funds  for  local  schools  be 
controlled  in  Washington,  which  is  so  remote  from  the 
votes  of  those  who  voted  the  taxes? 

Anyone  who  has  observed  intimately  the  operation  of 
these  laws  must  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  hundred 
million  dollars  to  be  distributed  on  the  fifty-fifty  principle 
as  called  for  in  the  Smith-Tower  bill  would  be  a  fatal  blunder 
for  educational  progress  in  this  country.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  recently  added  provision  of  the  bill  that  there  shall 
be  no  interference  with  local  control,  the  power  to  with¬ 
hold  funds  confers  an  advantage  in  debate  which  is  not 
present  when  ideals  only  are  in  question.  In  other  words, 
the  validity  of  a  bad  conception  backed  by  cash  may  easily 
be  made  to  appear  greater  than  that  of  a  fine  conception 
without  cash.  Hence  the  temptation  at  the  central  office 
is  to  neglect  the  eternal  search  for  sound  principles,  and 
settle  down  to  a  routine  administration  of  an  established 
system — a  condition  already  existing  in  many  a  federal 
bureau. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  just  discust,  an  effec¬ 
tive  national  organization  of  education  must  supply  the  two 
elements  essential  for  rapid  progress  toward  national  in¬ 
telligence  and  strength.  The  first  is  a  national  depart- 
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ment  of  education  or  a  national  university,  call  it  what 
you  will — the  functions  of  which  should  be  to  define  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  and  standards,  to  allocate  problems  to 
localities,  to  study  results  and  furnish  reliable  information, 
and  to  stimulate  competition  among  local  systems  for  the 
achievement  of  the  standards  set. 

The  second  essential  element  is  the  taking  of  an  annual 
inventory  of  manpower  as  was  done  under  the  Selective 
Service  Taw  during  the  war.  Such  an  inventory  would 
provide  an  objective  means  of  publicly  exhibiting  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  local  communities.  If  objection  is  made 
to  taking  this  inventory  under  a  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  law,  it  could  be  done  as  a  national  Olympic  festival  at 
which  all  youths  of  a  given  age  would  be  required  to  re¬ 
port  and  demonstrate  what  they  could  do.  Such  an  in¬ 
ventory  would  not  only  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to" 
all  educational  agencies  to  build  up  their  own  efficiency  on 
their  own  initiative,  but  it  would  also  furnish  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  rapid  mobilization  when  the  next  war  comes. 

A  federal  organization  of  education  along  these  lines 
could  in  ten  years  do  more  to  promote  national  develop¬ 
ment  toward  sound  democracy  than  could  be  acccomplished 
by  a  department  of  education  in  the  same  time  operated 
under  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal  support.  The  cost 
to  the  federal  government  each  year  could  be  made  much 
less  than  the  expenditture  proposed  in  the  Smith-Tower 
bill,  but  the  total  amount  spent  would  be  far  greater.  For 
the  schools  would  begin  to  deliver  the  goods  and  the  people 
would  begin  to  pay  the  bills,  not  under  control  of  the  federal 
government,  but  under  their  own  control;  as  they  should 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  states  and  with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  a  free  and  up¬ 
standing  people. 

Chari.es  Riborg  Mann 

War  Department 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

The  mobilization  of  our  national  resources  for  the  Great 
War  revealed  many  deficiencies  which  have  resulted  from 
our  past  policies.  Among  these  shortcomings  there  has 
been  none  that  was  more  pronounced  than  the  lack  of  a 
working  education  which  many  of  oiu*  people  have  shown. 
Every  group  of  boys  that  was  called  to  the  recruit  depots 
revealed  this  lack  to  some  degree,  the  amount  varying  with 
the  section  of  the  country  from  which  the  draft  came. 
Northern  city  districts  sent  but  few  illiterates,  the  rural 
sections  of  the  north  revealed  more,  while  those  of  the 
south  were  most  deficient.  The  worst  state  of  affairs  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  shown  by  Louisiana  French  com¬ 
munities,  in  which  illiteracy  was  the  rule.  To  make  matters 
worse  in  this  instance,  the  illiteracy  was  combined  with  an 
entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Some 
of  the  worst  draft  groups  showed  nearly  half  of  their  number 
unable  even  to  sign  their  names. 

When  I  say  that  many  of  our  men  did  not  have  a  working 
education,  I  mean  that  they  were  so  poorly  schooled  that 
they  could  not  read  or  write  well  enough  to  use  these  accom- 
pHshments  as  tools.  They  could  not  read  directions  and 
instructions  and  understand  them.  They  never  read  maga¬ 
zines  or  papers  for  recreation,  and  their  letter  writing  was 
pitifully  inadequate.  Such  men  were  really  ilHterate, 
tho  the  census  and  the  usual  popular  standards  would 
consider  them  otherwise. 

My  work  in  the  Psychological  Service  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  note  the  prevalence  of  this 
deficiency.  Every  group  of  men  examined  from  June  to 
October  at  Camp  Hancock  was  separated  into  two  groups 
on  the  basis  of  schooling,  one  group  containing  the  men 
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who  had  gone  to  the  sixth  grade  or  further  in  school  and  the 
other  containing  those  with  less  education.  This  division 
was  adopted  because  it  was  found  that  men  who  have  not 
finished  the  fifth  grade  are  unable  to  read  well  enough  to 
take  printed  psychological  tests  involving  reading.  They 
must  be  tested  as  illiterates. 

This  method  of  separation  fimiished  some  interesting 
comparisons.  When  men  from  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts  were  divided  into  groups,  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  were  left  in  the  poorly  schooled  body,  while, 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana 
recruits,  the  percentage  ran  from  seventy  to  ninety.  One 
company  of  the  French  Louisianians  already  mentioned  was 
so  uneducated  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  twenty-eight 
men  out  of  a  company  of  over  two  hundred  who  could  read 
and  write  well  enough  in  any  language  to  become  squad 
leaders.  In  other  words,  they  were  nearly  ninety-nine  per 
cent  illiterate  in  the  English  language.  The  conditions 
are  really  unbelievable,  for  these  percentages  are  the  results 
after  the  physically  unfit  had  been  eliminated  by  the  local 
and  army  examination  boards.  That  physical  unfitness 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  rejections  in  the  army  camps.  This 
fact  makes  it  seem  evident  that  the  total  population  of 
these  sections  is  even  w'orse  off  than  the  men  in  the  army. 

What  is  the  implication  of  the  present  situation?  It 
seems  almost  self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  change  in 
our  educational  policies  which  will,  if  our  nation  is  to  realize 
its  possibilities,  remove  the  present  deficiency.  As  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  I  wish  to  propose  that  we  adopt  a 
system  of  education  partially  subsidized  and  advised  from 
our  national  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  right 
sort  of  federal  control  and  support  of  education  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  remedying  the  situation. 

In  proposing  the  above  system  of  education  I  only  wish 
to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  education 
insured  for  all.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — and,  further,  should  be  compelled  to  use  it  to  the 
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best  of  his  or  her  ability — to  attend  school  for  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks  out  of  every  year  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen,  if  physically  able.  To  standardize  the 
results,  the  nation  should  have  the  privilege  of  determining 
the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  Further, 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  centralized  control  would  be  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  of  qualification  for 
the  teachers,  so  that  adequate  returns  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  may  be  guaranteed.  This  privilege  would  imply 
that  the  federal  government  should  share  adequately  in  the 
financial  burden  of  the  schools.  The  plan  should  not 
prevent  the  various  local  units  from  deciding  what  special 
needs  their  schools  should  meet,  but  it  should  prevent  the 
propagation  of  foreign  culture  at  the  expense  of  American 
ideals.  As  a  natural  corollary,  there  would  be  no  more 
public  elementary  schools  in  which  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  instruction  was  in  a  foreign  language. 

This  form  of  national  control  should  not  prevent  local 
units  from  introducing  vocational  and  industrial  work  for 
those  who  need  it.  Neither  should  it  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  training  which  prepares  for  secondary  and  higher 
education.  It  should  do  nothing  to  handicap  local  initia¬ 
tive  so  long  as  that  initiative  is  directed  along  progressive 
lines.  It  would  be  only  when  a  community  is  unwilling 
to  guide  its  school  along  the  right  channels,  or  does  not 
foster  public  education,  that  the  hand  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  make  itself  felt.  All  efforts  would  be  expended 
to  raise  the  schools  of  the  country  to  a  higher  level. 

The  facts  already  noted  give  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  suggested  departure  in  public  education  seems  desir¬ 
able.  The  problem  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  its  various  phases  somewhat  in 
detail. 

The  lack  of  foresight  shown  by  many  local  communities 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  task  of  elementary 
education  can  not  be  left  to  local  whims.  Many  of  the 
same  arguments  which  have  been  presented  in  support  of 
state  systems  of  education  can  be  used  to  advocate  a 
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national  enterprise.  In  many  small  communities  there 
are  few  people  with  a  vision  of  the  future.  They  have 
little  or  no  education  themselves  and  they  do  not  see  the 
advantages  of  one.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  sections 
of  our  southeastern  mountain  regions  where  there  are  no 
schools  and  where  for  years  all  attempts  at  establishing 
schools  have  been  complete  failures.  Men  from  these 
regions  have  given  as  the  reason  for  their  not  going  to  school 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  school  house  was  built  some  one 
would  set  fire  to  it  and  destroy  it.  In  a  normal  community 
the  mere  destruction  of  the  school  house  would  not  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  conducting  a  school  because  a 
new  place  would  be  found  to  hold  the  sessions.  In  these 
backward  regions,  however,  education  is  supported  by  a 
very  slender  thread,  as  it  were,  and  the  loss  of  the  main 
objective  symbol,  the  school  house,  was  often  enough  to 
discoimage  its  sponsors.  The  strong  arm  of  the  federal 
government  is  needed  in  these  regions  just  as  much  in  the 
defense  of  public  education  as  in  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  still.  It  is  probable  that  the  adequate  support  of  the 
former  might  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  latter. 

Closely  related  to  lack  of  foresight  is  the  presence  of 
un-American  ideals  in  some  communities  under  our  flag 
in  which  the  only  education  a  boy  or  girl  can  obtain  is  that 
imparted  in  a  foreign  tongue.  No  true  American  would 
defend  such  a  situation.  Yet,  unless  we  do  something  to 
prevent  it  in  the  future,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  these 
sections  of  our  commonwealth  will  drop  back  into  their  old 
channels,  and  a  further  crop  of  aliens  will  be  the  product 
of  the  next  generation.  This  must  not  be.  It  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  the  individual  states  to  deal  with  this  problem 
alone,  but  it  can  b.e  cared  for  easily  by  federal  action  without 
any  passion  or  hard  feeling  being  engendered  among  those 
who  must  become  active  Americans  instead  of  aliens.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  interfere  with  religious  ideals. 
These  are  sacred.  But  even  educational-religious  ideals 
often  are  not  so  hard  and  fast  but  that  they  are  susceptible 
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of  modification  under  new  conditions.  The  surest  way  to 
seciu'e  these  desirable  variations  is  to  put  a  premium  upon 
them  by  the  generous  support  of  those  schools  which  meet 
certain  American  requirements.  Few  communities  will 
persistently  fail  to  make  use  of  the  pubhc  schools  under 
these  conditions,  especially,  when,  to  do  so,  they  must  pro¬ 
vide  schools  of  approximately  equal  quality  at  their  own 
private  expense. 

A  very  important  argument  for  a  national  system  of 
education  is  that  it  offers  the  best  way  in  which  to  help 
poor  communities  and  poor  sections  of  our  country  to  meet 
minimum  school  requirements.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  communities  in  our  prosperous  northern  states 
are  unable  to  comply  with  the  minimum  state  educational 
requirements  without  aid.  They  must  have  outside  assist¬ 
ance.  What  is  true  of  small  communities  in  the  north  is 
true  of  large  sections  of  the  country  in  the  south  and  in  the 
mountain  regions.  The  recent  Smith-Hughes  Act  which 
grants  federal  aid  for  vocational  work  in  the  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  domestic  science  teaching,  has  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  many  southern  communities.  There  has 
been  no  feeling  among  the  people  of  those  sections  that  they 
are  being  pauperized  because  it  has  been  given.  In  a  like 
manner  more  complete  aid  for  public  education  would  be 
looked  upon  with  favor.  It  is  only  just  that  the  country 
stand  as  whole  on  the  problem  of  public  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  has  on  the  question  of  the  great  war. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  digress  a  moment  at  this  point 
and  present  the  results  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  Mississippi.  In  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature 
Mississippi  appropriated  $5,500.00  a  year  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  no  federal  aid  is  given  unless  the  money  is  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  state  or  local  community.  The 
local  communities  met  the  emergency  by  providing  local 
funds  until  the  amount  appropriated  from  the  federal  fund 
reached  $68,000.00  in  1919?  As  a  result  the  legislature  of 
1919  increased  the  state  appropriation  to  $68,000.00  for  the 
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first  year  and  $75,000.00  for  the  second  leaving  the  local 
communities  to  express  their  initiative  in  further  progress. 
This  is  a  most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  federal 
support  of  education.  These  conditions  are  not  peculiar 
to  Mississippi  but  are  duplicated  in  other  southern  states. 

The  burden  of  expense  should  be  borne  by  those  who  have 
the  means  to  pay.  Under  the  present  development  of  big 
industry  it  seems  only  right  that  the  main  tax  bimden  should 
be  shifted  from  the  local  community,  where  it  is  mainly 
a  tax  on  land,  to  the  big  centers,  where  it  may  be  a  tax 
on  real  economic  life.  Every  little  community  contributes 
its  mite  towards  the  prosperity  of  big  business  and  the  great 
war  has  shown  us  that  big  business  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  share  towards  national  enterprises.  Let  us 
distribute  the  burden  of  the  school  tax  as  equitably  as  we 
have  apportioned  the  economic  load  of  the  war.  Crude  as 
the  distribution  of  the  war  taxation  has  been,  it  is  ideal 
when  compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
public  school  support. 

If  a  system  of  education,  similar  to  that  proposed,  were 
adopted  as  one  of  the  permanent  policies  of  the  country, 
it  would  provide  an  adequate  means  for  the  thoro 
Americanization  of  all  permanent  inhabitants.  Classes 
in  English  for  foreigners  would  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  This  alone  would  almost  be  an  epoch  making 
advance,  for  one  of  our  greatest  mistakes  in  the  past  has  been 
our  neglect  of  our  adopted  children.  This  assimilation  is  a 
national  problem  and  should  be  met  as  such.  A  centrally 
subsidized  system  of  schools  would  be  ever  ready  to  meet 
the  emergency  by  spreading  desirable  national  propaganda. 
It  would  make  it  possible  to  reach  the  populace  on  such 
questions  as  sanitation,  disease  prevention,  and  other 
measures  which  are  often  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
effective  means  for  publicity.  The  central  national  author¬ 
ities  could  convert  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  would 
then  reach  the  people. 

As  has  been  implied  already,  our  proposed  plan  would 
give  every  boy  and  girl  the  chance  to  secure  a  working 
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education  as  a  minimum.  Much  of  our  poverty,  squalor,, 
and  disease  is  due  to  ignorance  and  industrial  inefficiency. 
This  would  be  remedied  to  a  large  degree  by  education  of 
the  right  sort.  It  is  true  that  it  has  sometimes  been  doubted 
if  education  is  so  much  of  a  factor  in  individual  progress  as 
has  been  claimed  by  its  champions.  However,  the  man 
who  has  seen  to  how  great  a  degree  men,  brought  together 
on  a  common  footing  by  the  army  draft  calls,  separate 
into  classes  on  the  basis  of  previous  education  instead  of 
so-called  native  ability,  marvels  at  the  power  of  the  school. 
It  almost  seems  as  tho  the  ability  to  learn  new  things  by 
the  man  of  draft  age  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  earlier  education.  The  men  them¬ 
selves  recognized  the  r61e  of  the  school,  and  many  of  those 
who  returned  to  civil  life  after  the  war,  stated  that  they  are 
going  to  champion  the  cause  of  education  as  they  never 
have  before. 

If  a  man’s  ability  to  learn  new  things  in  the  army  is 
largely  conditioned  by  his  educational  training,  the  same 
thing  must  be  true  in  civil  life.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  a  good  educational  foundation  would  raise  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  our  general  population.  That  this 
is  not  entirely  a  myth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
large  industries  have  found  it  a  good  investment  to  teach 
English  to  the  foreigners  in  their  employment.  A  decrease 
in  accidents  and  an  increase  in  the  product  more  than  paid 
for  the  financial  outlay.  If  a  private  concern  can  do  this 
with  profit  when  it  utilizes  only  a  portion  of  a  man’s  energies, 
society  certainly  would  profit  from  the  entire  man  if  he  were 
better  educated. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  any  sort  of  a  national 
system  of  elementary  education  is  that  raised  by  those  who 
claim  that  a  plan  of  this  nature  will  interfere  with  local 
initiative.  That  is  one  thing  it  must  not  do,  if  by  “inter¬ 
fering”  is  meant  standing  in  the  way  of  progress.  There 
are  many  problems  which  can  be  handled  by  the  local 
units  better  than  by  the  federal  government  and  vice 
versa.  Each  of  these  should  be  referred  to  the  agency  best 
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fitted  to  solve  it  whichever  it  may  be.  However,  where 
extreme  conservatism  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  local 
units  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  it  seems  perfectly  right 
that  they  should  be  overruled  by  the  central  authority. 
Personally  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  general  collective 
good  sense  of  om  leaders  to  believe  that  no  just  local  demand 
will  be  disregarded  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  that 
compromise  can  be  relied  upon  to  settle  the  most  difficult 
questions.  It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  problems  which  must 
be  settled,  for  the  entire  situation  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  many  leaders  working  cooperatively.  One  mind 
can  not  hope  to  grasp  all  the  problems  of  cooperation  which 
can  and  must  be  solved  in  the  successful  final  plan. 

The  large  amount  of  money  needed  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  a  plan  such  as  is  proposed  would  have 
seemed  an  insiumountable  obstacle  before  the  war.  We 
have  raised  so  much  money  for  the  war,  however,  that  the 
wealth  needed  for  the  support  of  a  federal  system  of  education 
no  longer  startles  us.  It  seems  like  a  small  undertaking. 
If  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools  is  put  upon  a 
basis  where  the  local  community  is  relieved  of  a  portion  of 
its  burden  and  is  aided  in  proportion  to  its  interest  and 
willingness  for  the  balance,  the  local  tax-rate  will  not  be  so 
overwhelming.  A  just  plan  of  financial  aid  for  education 
can  be  found  in  a  combination  of  some  of  the  best  schemes 
in  use  in  our  country  by  individual  states,  and  that  is  what 
should  be  adopted,  a  plan  which  will  encourage  people  to 
help  themselves.  The  federal  tax  which  would  raise  the 
funds  would  be  largely  indirect  and  would  not  be  noticed 
half  so  much  as  the  direct  local  tax. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  plan  of  a  federal 
system  of  education  would  come  from  the  southern  states, 
if  their  point  of  view  were  not  anticipated.  This  protest 
would  be  entirely  justified,  if  the  negro  was  to  have  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  an  education  as  the  white.  My  experience 
with  the  two  races  in  the  army,  tho  limited,  has  thoroly 
convinced  me  that  a  failure  to  differentiate  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  two  races  are  different,  and  education  should 
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not  be  alike  for  them.  This  fact,  however,  should  not 
prevent  the  negro  from  receiving  an  elementary  education. 
He  can  be  taught  the  simple  tools  of  civilization,  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  reckoning — I  say  reckoning,  because 
the  term  arithmetic  implies  much  more  than  the  southern 
negro  will  usually  need.  Then  he  can  be  given  those  indus¬ 
trial  subjects  which  will  enable  him  to  develop  his  native 
talents. 

The  entire  question  of  what  the  negro  should  be  taught 
must  be  settled  by  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  by  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  solve  them,  by  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  south  who  are  in  sympathy  with  educational 
progress.  The  war  has  affected  the  negro  as  much  as  any 
of  the  people  of  our  country,  and  he  will  never  retiun  to 
his  ante-bellum  status  when  peace  conditions  are  reestab¬ 
lished.  The  education  of  the  negro  is  one  of  our  vital 
unanswered  questions,  and  it  should  be  attacked  with  a 
conception  of  its  difficulties.  The  federal  government  can 
be  of  most  service  here  by  furnishing  adequate  financial  aid. 

Putting  the  situation  briefly,  it  seems  that  the  logical 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  system  of  elementary 
education  with  partially  centralized  control  and  support. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  school  year,  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  foreign  language  instruction,  if  it  is  given  at  all, 
and  adequate  standards  of  qualifications  for  the  teachers. 
There  should  be  sufficient  federal  financial  support  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  the  success  of  the  undertaking  a  certainty. 
This  federal  support  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  most 
help  would  be  given  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country 
which  are  unable  to  make  a  pretense  at  public  education 
now,  but  it  should  be  so  administered  that  it  would  stimu¬ 
late  local  initiative.  This  would  shift  the  burden  of  popular 
education  to  the  sections  of  the  country  which  have  the 
wealth  and  are  able  to  pay.  The  more  progressive  and 
wealthy  local  communities  could  devote  their  surplus 
energies  to  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  federal 
government  should  get  behind  advanced  education,  too, 
by  means  of  scholarships,  for  this  would  improve  national 
efficiency  in  peace  times. 
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The  administrative  side  of  the  centralized  control  needed 
should  be  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to  use  and  secure  the 
ends  sought.  As  far  as  they  can  be,  old  organizations  and 
the  present  machinery  of  government  should  be  utilized. 
We  did  so  well  with  our  food  and  fuel  control  during  the 
war  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  there  are  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  to  a  new  venture,  especially  when  our  elab¬ 
orate  systems  of  public  education  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Above  everything  we  should  use  the  best  brains  in 
the  country  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  problem. 

The  nation  undertook  the  education  of  many  of  its  youth 
for  war  purposes.  It  should  continue  these  enterprises 
now  that  we  are  getting  back  on  a  peace  basis.  Further, 
it  should  enter  upon  the  task  of  Americanizing  our  country 
in  a  constructive  way.  To  do  this,  it  must  look  upon  the 
problem  of  elementary  education  as  one  of  the  chief  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  country. 

The  system  of  education  which  we  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidering  is  not  very  much  of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  after  all. 
The  federal  government  has  had  a  little  experience  already 
along  this  line.  For  example,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  Philippines  there  has  been  a  centralized  system  of 
education  fostered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  which  has 
raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  a  condition  of 
almost  total  illiteracy  to  one  where  a  large  number  of  the 
people  read  and  write.  If  the  figures  were  available,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  these  islands  would  compare  very 
favorably  with  many  sections  of  our  southern  states.  The 
results  that  have  been  secured  have  been  obtained  without 
despotism,  merely  in  an  advisory  way,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  having  no  authority  to  require  the  carrying  out  of  its 
recommendations.  Where  a  section  of  the  country  did  not 
care  for  the  system  of  education  which  was  proposed,  there 
was  really  no  way  in  which  they  could,  by  legal  procedure, 
be  forced  to  install  it.  Propaganda  and  moral  suasion  were 
the  measures  which  were  used  most  effectively  in  securing 
results. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  the  central  authorities 
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secured  their  wishes.  The  schools  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  natives.  Diuing  the  first  few  years  many  backward 
sections  did  not  have  buildings  in  which  to  hold  school 
sessions.  The  central  government  encouraged  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  structures  by  offering  to  pay  one-half  the 
cost.  As  a  result,  many  communities  struggled  heroically, 
burdening  themselves  to  the  limit  with  taxes,  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  made  by  the  central 
authorities  and  secure  modem  school  houses.  In  a  similar 
way,  federal  support  of  education  in  the  United  States 
might  encourage  many  sections  of  the  country  to  secure 
better  schools,  altho  better  teachers  are  needed  more  often 
than  better  buildings. 

Some  people  may  think  that  the  present  army  schools 
which  are  conducted  under  the  Education  and  Recreation 
branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  will 
solve  our  educational  problems,  especially  if  we  adopt 
universal  training.  Without  belittling  the  future  of  the 
education  and  recreation  schools  in  the  slightest,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  education  of  adults  is  attacking  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  angle.  When  I  say  this  I  recognize  the 
numerous  possibilities  of  the  educational  work  offered  by 
the  army.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  stop  this  work, 
because  it  gives  a  chance  for  an  education  to  many  men 
who  never  before  were  offered  the  opportunity.  Men 
have  entered  the  schools  who  could  not  write  their  names 
and  in  a  few  months  they  were  able  to  write  letters  home 
and  read  common  printed  matter  understandingly.  Other 
men  have  come  without  a  vocation  and  in  a  few  months 
were  trained  in  skills  which  they  could  turn  into  money  in 
ways  that  would  increase  their  earning  power  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  What  is  implied  is  that 
every  native  bom  American  should  have  received  the 
fundamentals  of  education  before  he  ever  goes  to  work. 
Tho  the  work  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  elementary 
school  can  be  done  in  one  year  by  a  talented  adult,  it  is  an 
economic  waste  if  that  adult  is  compelled  to  take  the  year 
from  productive  industry  and  devote  it  to  education.  The 
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years  of  childhood  and  youth  are  of  little  value  except  for 
the  acquisition  of  educational  training,  while  each  year  of 
an  adult’s  life  has  a  tangible  economic  value. 

From  every  point  of  view  that  we  have  been  considering, 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which  has  been  before  Congress, 
provides  for  progress  along  the  lines  of  our  educational 
needs.  There  may  be  minor  details  that  need  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  after  the  work  has  been  tried  out,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  this  bill  will  stimulate  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  no  other  bill  has  ever  done.  We  have 
found  that  education  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  every  man.  As  a  nation  we  recognize  this 
fact.  Consequently  let  us  boost  every  movement  which 
points  in  the  right  direction. 

Charles  Elmer  Holley 

Education  and  Recreation  Schooe 
Camp  Grant,  Ile. 


VI 

'  DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION’S  REVIEWS  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION 

“Of  all  professional  men  the  educator  has  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  clients.’’  The  quotation  is  from  page  86  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  It  should  follow  from  this  that 
educational  foundations  have  the  most  exacting  clients  of  all; 
yet  a  ten  per  cent  exaction  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation’s, 
clients  and  beneficiaries  would  incalculably  improve  the 
service  rendered  by  that  great  agency  to  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  average  educator  says  to  himself :  “If  I  had  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  $22,000,000  for  educational  advancement,  including 
a  million  and  a  quarter  for  educational  siuweys,  I  would  be 
able  to  know  the  best  that  was  being  done  in  education  all 
over  the  world.  I  need  never  guess.  I  could  base  even 
my  hopes,  not  to  mention  my  declarations,  upon  exhaustive 
study  and  world-wide  cooperation  with  leading  educators. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  the  way  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  handles  its  $22,000,000  capital.’’  Unfortunately  the 
non  sequitur  here  is  mountain  high  and  ocean  wide.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation’s  report  abounds  in  unsupported 
statements  and  palpable  misstatements,  and  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  instead  of  having  projects  and  programs  that  would 
justify  twenty  in  place  of  one  milUon  for  educational  in¬ 
quiry,  has  an  unexpended  surplus  of  $39,000  of  which  no 
less  than  $15,000  accrued  in  the  first  post-war,  problem¬ 
disclosing  year,  1919. 

Is  cmrent  literature  “characterized  by  individualism, 
class  feeling  and  competition?’’  Is  there  these  days  “armed 
neutrality  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools?’’ 
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Are  there  “certainly  no  accepted  highways  across  the  gulf 
between  studies  of  the  theory  of  education  and  actual  prac¬ 
tice?”  Is  “cooperation  between  the  university  and  the 
teacher,  {i.  e.  the  teacher  in  the  field,)  almost  universal?” 
Has  “every  university  sought  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge?”  Is  there  among  American  universities 
“no  consistent  coordination  and  cooperation  of  graduate 
with  professional  activities?”  The  Foundation’s  answer  to 
every  question  is  “No,”  unqualifiedly,  unsupported — and  un¬ 
truly— “No.” 

“Imitation  research”  by  American  colleges  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  disparaging  telegraph  items  printed  broadcast  on 
the  authority  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Was  silence 
by  universities  due  to  consciousness  that  the  Foundation 
was  right  or  to  a  habit  of  not  answering  back?  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  astonishing  fact  remains  that  practically 
unchallenged  from  coast  to  coast  is  the  disparagement  of 
American  universities  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  a 
headline  release  which  instead  of  being  the  elaborate,  con¬ 
crete,  scientific  study,  which  the  headline  suggested,  was  so 
incidental  that  it  had  not  even  its  own  center  heading.  It 
took  about  a  half  page.  No  university,  no  department, 
no  report  was  mentioned.  No  indication  was  given  that 
any  university  had  been  visited  or  any  report  analyzed. 
No  helpful  exception  was  mentioned  and  no  constructive 
way  out. 

The  section  on  teacher  training  deserves  challenge  by 
every  educational  journal  in  the  country.  Not  a  training 
institution  is  mentioned.  The  teacher  shortage  is  not 
discovered,  not  a  concrete  fact  is  stated,  generalization 
follows  generalization  unhelpfully.  The  quasi-specific  state¬ 
ments  point  no  way  for  tomorrow.  After  spending  six 
years  in  a  study  of  “the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers” 
a  great  foundation  operating  under  a  national  charter,  with¬ 
out  challenge,  issues  a  report  that  abounds  in  such  declara¬ 
tions  as  “the  teacher  (not  some,  not  many,  but  the  American 
teacher)  is  grossly  ill-equipt,  ill-rewarded  and  lacking 
in  distinction.” 
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If  even  one  hundred  of  the  600,000  teachers  in  America 
were  to  write  frankly  to  their  school  journals  and  local 
papers,  and  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  what  they  feel  the  country  is  entitled  to 
in  information  from  a  $22,000,000  foundation,  we  should 
have  next  year  more  than  seven  and  a  half  pages  given  to 
reviewing  current  tendencies  in  education  and  the  review 
would  be  specific,  constructive,  based  upon  evidence. 
Caveat  emptor  was  good  advice.  “Caveat  prestige  donor” 
will  work  to  the  improvement  of  foundation  reporting. 

W.  H.  Allen 

Institute  for  Public  Service, 


New  York. 


FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  UNIONIZATION.^ 

I.  BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS  WITH¬ 
OUT  UNIONIZATION 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  offering 
a  rebuttal  to  the  interesting  papers  of  Professor  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Stillman,  since  none  of  the  participants  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  already  published  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
beforehand  the  contributions  of  the  others.  Chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  I  shall  confine  my  comments  almost, 
wholly  to  the  article  of  Professor  Curtis. 

A  great  part  of  that  article  seems  to  me  to  consist  of 
excellent  reasoning  and  sound  conclusions  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  “unioniza¬ 
tion.”  Professor  Curtis  observes,  for  example,  that  a 
more  vigorous  and  more  courageous  professional  conscious¬ 
ness,  a  greater  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
their  calling,  and  a  more  genuine  esprit  de  corps,  are  desir¬ 
able  among  teachers.  Assuredly;  but  why  assume  that  this 
can  be  had  only  by  “hitching  on”  to  a  non-professional 
organization  and  making  the  teachers’  movement  a  minor 
adjunct  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.?  He  points  out  that  existing 
state  or  city  teachers’  associations  have  in  the  past  often 

>  See  articles  by  Professors  Curtis  and  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Stillman,  and  Dean 
Russell  in  the  symposium  on  Unionization,  to  which  the  September  number 
of  the  Educational  Review  is  chiefly  devoted. 
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been  rather  feeble  and  futile  bodies,  and  that  some  more 
comprehensive,  more  democratic,  and  more  highly  vitalized 
type  of  organization  is  needed.  Agreed:  but  what  is  the 
evidence  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  realizing  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  teachers’  organization  except  upon  condition  of 
affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.?  Professor  Curtis  himself 
supplies  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers’  Association  has  “been  revolu¬ 
tionized  overnight,’’  and  now  constitutes  an  active  and 
close-knit  body  of  teachers  extending  to  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State;  yet  it  “has  as  yet  no  entangling  alliances’’ 
with  trade-unions.  Let  us,  then,  have  similar  associations 
in  every  state  in  the  Union;  for  entangling  alliances  with 
the  Federation  of  Labor  are,  by  the  experience  of  Missouri, 
shown  to  be  unnecessary  for  effective  organization. 

Professor  Curtis  further  notes  that  a  little  injection  of 
the  motive  of  economic  self-interest  has  a  highly  energizing 
effect  upon  teachers’  associations.  This  also  is  true — 
tho  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  especially  creditable  to 
teachers.  But,  once  more,  why  must  teachers,  in  their 
organized  efforts  to  better  their  economic  condition,  first 
tie  themselves  up  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. — especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  using  true  trade-union  methods  is 
emphatically  disclaimed,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  by  such  affiliation  teachers  will,  on  the  whole,  evoke 
more  antagonism  than  support?  Professor  Curtis,  again, 
urges  that,  in  addition  to  local  organizations  of  teachers, 
we  need  a  national  organization,  of  the  same  democratic 
type,  to  deal  with  national  problems.  So,  no  doubt,  we  do; 
but  are  teachers  capable  of  forming  an  effective  national 
organization  only  under  the  aegis  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ?  It  is, 
I  take  it,  within  the  power  of  the  general  body  of  teachers 
to  convert  the  N.  E.  A.  into  a  powerful  democratic  associa¬ 
tion,  such  as  Professor  Curtis  desires,  whenever  they  choose 
to  take  the. trouble  to  do  so.  If  it  is  not  possible,,  our 
boasted  American  “organizing  ability’’  ought  to  be  capable 
of  the  comparatively  simple  achievement  of  federating  the 
existing  state  and  city  associations  and  at  the  same  time 
improving  their  internal  organization. 
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Not  all  of  Professor  Curtis’s  arguments,  however,  are 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  “unionization.”  One  of  them 
is,  from  his  point  of  view,  too  relevant;  for  it  proves  the 
opposite  of  the  conclusion  which  he  seeks  to  justify.  He 
urges  that  college  and  university  teachers,  especially  in 
state  universities,  should  become  members  of  the  general 
teachers’  associations  of  their  states  and  local  communities, 
should  participate  in  the  discussions  and  cooperate  closely ' 
and  actively  in  the  work  of  these  bodies.  In  this,  too. 
Professor  Curtis  is  doubtless  right.  Yet  he  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear,  would  have  these  associations  affiliate,  as 
“locals”  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers,  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — and,  incidentally,  contribute,  tho 
in  a  very  small  sum,  to  the  treasury  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  sure  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  proposed  national,  state  and  local  associations 
from  having  the  comprehensive  and  representative  mem¬ 
bership  that  Professor  Curtis  desires  that  they  should  have ; 
and,  in  particular,  it  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  barring  from 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of  college  and 
university  faculties.  For,  as  Professor  Curtis  concedes, 
a  great  many  university  teachers  will  not  join  an  association 
which  is  “unionized.”  However  firmly  he  may  believe 
they  ought  to  do  so,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  important  prac¬ 
tical  fact  that  they  will  not.  He  is  thus  aiming  at  what  are, 
in  practise,  two  entirely  incongruous  ends.  You  can,  as 
things  now  are,  have  widely  comprehensive  and  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  teachers’  organizations;  or  you  can  have  “union¬ 
ized”  teachers’  organizations  ;  but  you  can  not  have  both  in 
one. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  proponents  of  affiliation 
have  cast  a  wholly  gratuitous  apple  of  discord  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  better  organization  of  teachers.  If  the 
issue  of  affiliation  with  the  trade-unions  is  not  insisted 
upon,  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development 
or  transformation  of  old  organizations,  or  the  formation  of 
new  ones,  to  the  end  that  we  may  virtually  all  get  together 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  for  united,  vigorous,  per- 
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sistent,  and  effective  action  with  respect  to  matters  of  pro¬ 
fessional  concern  and  of  educational  interest.  But  those 
who  demand  that  the  transformed  or  the  new  organizations 
which  are  to  serve  this  end  shall  at  the  same  time  serve  a 
very  different  and  not  essentially  related  end  are  doing  then- 
best  to  prevent  the  body  of  American  teachers  from  having 
the  strength  which  comes  from  union.  I  sometimes  think 
'  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons  more  obstructive  of  progress, 
because  none  more  destructive  of  the  possibility  of  prac¬ 
tically  effective  cooperation  between  good  men,  than  those 
who  insist  upon  conjoining  issues  which  do  not  need  to  be 
conjoined — those  good  people  who  will  not  cooperate  with 
their  neighbors  to  accompHsh  one  set  of  ends  which  all 
hold  to  be  desirable,  unless  their  neighbors  will  cooperate 
with  them  to  accomplish  another  set  of  ends  which  those 
neighbors  do  not  hold  to  be  desirable.  Almost  the  first 
prerequisite  to  united  action  for  getting  particular  things 
done  is,  so  to  say,  to  keep  those  things  particular,  to  avoid 
getting  them  intertangled.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  in 
politics,  and  the  resultant  “crossing  of  issues,”  is  at  present 
perhaps  the  chief  impediment  to  the  effective  working  of 
democracy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
strength  of  political  machines.  .  Wherever  possible,  mem¬ 
bership  in  an  organization  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
one  group  of  problems,  or  to  the  promotion  of  one  class  of 
objects,  should  not  be  made  conditional  upon  adherence 
to  a  specified  view  about  another  problem  related  to  the 
first  only  indirectly,  if  at  all;  or  upon  a  willingness  to  work 
for  a  different  object  on  which  the  primary  objects  are  not 
necessarily,  or  at  least  not  immediately,  dependent.  I 
would  therefore  urge  Professor  Curtis,  who  has  admirable 
ideas  about  teachers’  organizations,  to  do  us  all  the  service 
of  furthering  the  formation  of  such  representative  associa¬ 
tions  as  he  has  outlined — instead  of  working  to  defeat  that 
consummation  by  insisting  that  the  associations  shall 
exclude  all  that  large  fraction  of  the  teaching  profession 
which  is  not  ready  to  be  “unionized”  forthwith. 

Yet  here  I  shall  perhaps  encounter  a  difficulty  arising 
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from  a  habit  of  mind,  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  seems  to  me 
often  observable  in  those  who  argue  for  affiliation.  It  is 
the  habit  of  intermittently  forgetting  what  they  are  talking 
about — of  becoming  temporarily  oblivious  of  precisely 
what  it  is  that  they  are  themselves  proposing.  What 
they  are  proposing  is  that  the  vocational  organizations  of 
teachers — the  general  organizations  concerned  with  pro¬ 
fessional  and  educational  matters—shall  as  such  affiliate 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  it  is  clearly 
the  hope  of  the  proponents  of  affiliation  that  these 
“unionized”  organizations  will  become  the  principal  and 
recognized  organs  of  distinctively  professional  self-expres¬ 
sion  for  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  supporters 
of  this  program  frequently  argue  as  if  the  question  at  issue 
concerned  merely  the  right  of  teachers  as  individuals  to 
join  societies  with  whose  views  they  may  happen  to  agree. 
Teachers,  it  is  observed,  join  churches,  political  parties, 
philanthropic  associations,  without  protest  from  anyone. 
What  objection,  then,  can  there  be  to  their  joining  trade- 
unions?  The  answer  is  that  the  real  analogue  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  unionizing  group  would  be  a  proposal  that 
teachers’  professional  societies  should  affiliate  with  sec¬ 
tarian  or  partisan  organizations  of  a  non-professional  char¬ 
acter — that  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors  should  affiliate  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
N.  E.  A.  with  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers’  Association  with  the  “Non-Partisan  League.” 
All  these  bodies,  like  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  represent,  in  varying 
degrees,  what  Professor  Curtis  calls  “the  social  idealism 
of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  whom  we 
teachers  have  much  in  common.”  But  they  also  represent 
specific  doctrines  and  programs  on  non-educational  issues, 
about  which  teachers,  like  others,  disagree — doctrines, 
therefore,  which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  set  up 
as  conditions  of  adherence  to  organizations  that  are  formed 
primarily  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  particular  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  express  the  prevailing  judgment  of  that  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  issues  which  peculiarly  concern  it.  Now 
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the  falsity  of  the  curious  notion  that  the  A.  F,  of  L.  stands 
for  no  specific  political  and  economic  program  and  repre¬ 
sents  no  distinctive  plan  of  social  reform  has,  I  trust,  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  my  previous  article.  Why,  then, 
insist  that  teachers,  when  they  organize  to  attend  the  more 
effectively  to  their  own  a;ffairs,  must  at  the  same  time  join 
a  body  committed  to  a  political  and  economic  program, 
and  must  pay  each  his  penny  of  tribute-money  into  the 
treasury  of  that  body? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  reasons — more  potent,  doubtless, 
in  the  case  of  specialists  in  the  social  sciences  than  in  other 
cases — why  it  also  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  social  interest 
that  teachers,  even  in  their  individual  capacity,  should  be, 
or  seem  to  be,  permanently  precommitted  to  the  side  of  a 
special  group  engaged  primarily  in  constantly  shifting 
economic  conflicts  and  controversies  for  the  promotion  of 
its  own  group-interests.  These  reasons,  arising  especially 
from  the  nature  of  the  present  social  and  industrial  situation 
and  the  part  played  by  trade-unions  therein,  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  previous 
paper.  Nothing  in  the  articles  of  Professor  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Stillman  seems  to  me  to  show  any  realization  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  part  which  must  be  played,  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  controversies  of  the  future,  by  public  opinion — 
the  opinion  and  the  will  of  that  large  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  not  directly  involved  in  any  given  indus¬ 
trial  dispute,  but  may  nevertheless  be  vitally  affected 
thereby.  Nor  have  the  spokesmen  of  “unionization” 
shown  any  sense  of  the  true  role  of  the  scholar  in  this  situa¬ 
tion — which  is  to  keep  himself  free  to  influence  that  public 
or  majority  opinion  as  potently  as  possible,  in  the  direction 
at  once  of  justice,  of  order,  and  of  a  respect  for  hard  facts. 
As  for  Mr.  Stillman’s  remarkable  thesis  that  “the  great 
public  is  an  unintelligible  abstraction,”  I  find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  any  premise  more  certain  to  lead  to  a  hopeless 
misunderstanding  of  the  actual  relation  of  trade-unions  to 
the  community.  The  “great  public”  is  all  of  us — a  very 
concrete  reality  indeed;  trade-unions  are  only  a  minority. 
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tho  a  large  and  powerful  minority,  of  all  of  us ;  and  both 
their  activities,  and  the  activities — and  inactivities — of 
the  great  employing  corporations,  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  for  judgment  before  that  great  majority  which  is  all 
the  rest  of  us.  In  this  assize,  the  special  r61e  of  the  scholar’s 
profession  is  that  of  amicus  curiae,  not  that  of  retained 
advocate  or  permanent  ally  of  either  of  the  parties  to  these 
embittered  controversies. 

Let  us,  then,  as  teachers  realize  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
part  we  have  to  play.  And  in  so  far  aa  it  is  a  question  of 
organization,  let  us  maintain  our  independence  and  demon¬ 
strate  our  capacity  to  fight  our  own  battles,  when  battles 
are  to  be  fought.  Let  us  have  our  own  fully  autonomous 
professional  associations,  local  and  national — associations 
much  better  organized,  more  powerful,  and  more  truly 
representative  than  in  the  past.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  such,  let  us  organize  them  on  a  basis  upon  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  all  teachers  genuinely 
interested  in  the  problems  and  the  social  tasks  of  their 
profession  may  unite — instead  of  rendering  such  union 
impossible  by  demanding,  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership, 
adherence  also  to  another  and  a  definitely  partisan  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  chiefly  with  extraneous,  non-educational 
issues. 

Arthur  O.  Love  joy 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 

II.  COMMENT  UPON  THE  ARTICLES  OF 
PROFESSOR  LOVEJOY  AND  DEAN  RUSSELL 

Dean  Russell’s  paper  deals  in  more  general  terms  with 
the  problems  of  the  teaching  group  than  does  the  paper 
by  Professor  Lovejoy.  One  feels  that  a  reply  to  Love- 
joy’s  arguments  will  be  also  a  reply  to  the  part  of  Russell’s 
paper  which  concerns  unionization.  As  I  find  myself  sub¬ 
stantially  in  agreement  with  the  first  four  items  of  the 
“code,”  which  Russell  proposes  and  with  the  earlier  part  of 
his  discussion,  I  shall  pass  over  these  paragraphs  with  little 
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comment.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  a  good  deal  has 
been  gained  when  so  distinguished  a  leader  in  education 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  “group  action”  and  “collective 
bargaining”  as  unreservedly  as  does  Dean  Russell.  One 
wonders  whether  the  affiliation  with  labor  may  not  be 
deemed  equally  desirable  as  soon  as  the  conservatives  have 
adjusted  their  minds  to  the  existing  situation.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  professional  man  and  the  artisan, 
which  is  emphasized  by  both  Russell  and  Lovejoy,  seems 
to  many  of  us  an  artificial  one  which  can  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  progressive  education  of  industrial  workers 
and  of  such  influences  as  the  principle  of  the  worker’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  control  of  industry.  The  last  item  in 
Dean  Russell’s  “code”  is  the  portion  of  his  paper  which 
deals  primarily  with  the  unionization  of  teachers.  He 
emphasizes  the  desirability  of  avoiding  “entangling  al¬ 
liances  with  any  one” — of  being  “friends  with  all,  but 
allies  of  none.”  As  this  argument  is  presented  in  a  more 
detailed  fashion  by  Professor  Lovejoy,  we  shall  comment 
upon  it  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Professor  Lovejoy ’s  argument  against  the  unionization 
of  workers  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  He  defines 
a  trade-union,  attempting  to  show  that  a  ' ‘non- striking  ' 
group  of  teachers  is  not  a  union  in  the  true  sense.  (2)  He 
then  argues  against  the  affiliation  of  any  body  of  teachers 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  both  on  grounds 
of  expediency  and  of  the  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances. 
(3)  In  conclusion,  he  presents  an  ideal  of  non-partisanship 
which  he  believes  should  restrain  teachers  from  affiliation 
with  labor.  We  shall  consider  these  points  in  the  order 
given. 

The  definition  of  a  trade-union  is  important  only  as  it 
colors  the  subsequent  argument.  Lovejoy  says  that  a  trade- 
union  exists  “primarily  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
condition  of  its  members,”  that  economic  pressure  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature,  and  that  “collective  bargaining  is  of  its 
essence.”  Collective  bargaining  is  impossible  without  the 
“potentiality  and  implicit  threat  of  strikes.”  He  thus 
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denies  collective  bargaining  to  teachers’  organizations 
which  do  not  strike.  Now  Russell  admits  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  teachers  to  combine  for  the  improvement  of  their 
economic  and  other  conditions,  he  concedes  collective 
bargaining,  and  he  further  declares  that  as  a  last  resort 
services  should  be  withheld  from  recalcitrant  communities 
by  the  refusal  of  teachers  to  accept  appointment.  It, 
therefore,  strikes  us  that  the  kind  of  teachers’  organization 
which  Russell  would  approve  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  Lovejoy  identifies  as  a  trade-union.  But  Love- 
joy  says  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  not  a  trade- 
union,  or,  if  we  are,  we  ought  not  to  use  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  implied  strikes,  which  are  characteristic  of 
unions.  Lovejoy’s  argument  here  impresses  one  as  verbal, 
since  it  depends  upon  a  restricted  definition.  The  fact 
that  Russell  admits  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  teachers’ 
associations  unions,  according  to  Lovejoy,  shows  that  we 
teachers  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  labor.  In 
attempting  to  show  that  teachers  have  other  standards 
than  those  of  organized  labor,  Lovejoy  slurs  over  the 
basal  principle  of  the  essential  economic  identity  of  workers, 
whether  of  brain  or  brawn,  under  the  present  capitalistic 
regime.  He  does  not  prove  that  we  are  economically  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  workers,  altho  our  social  status  is  ob¬ 
viously  more  satisfactory  than  theirs.  Moreover,  he 
speaks  only  of  the  economic  pressure  exerted  by  trade- 
unions  and  says  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  unions,  as  in 
the  case  of  English  labor  and  our  own  federal  employees, 
regularly  use  political  pressure  as  well.  He  argues  that 
the  business  of  a  labor-union,  first  and  foremost,  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  economic  force  *  *  *  “If  a  union  wholly  fails  to 

do  this,  it  fails  to  perform  its  distinctive  function.’’  Teach¬ 
ers  should  have  none  of  this.  We  reply  that  minimum  wage 
laws  and  similar  legislative  enactments  have  been  secured 
by  the  unions  thru  political  and  not  economic  pressure; 
and  as  to  teachers  not  participating  in  the  so-called  scramble, 
we  must  play  the  game,  if  we  would  survive  in  a  competitive 
society.  State  teachers’  associations  are  now  becoming 
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active  in  the  political  field  and  the  same  is  true  of  organized 
labor.  The  economic  pressure  of  the  strike,  even  where  it 
has  been  regularly  used  by  labor  is  now  being  challenged 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  Thus  teachers  find  themselves 
using  for  their  economic  advancement  one  of  the  important 
weapons  of  labor.  To  community  of  economic  position 
is  added  community  of  endeavor. 

In  pursuance  of  his  definition  Professor  Lovejoy  distin¬ 
guishes  sharply  between  the  wage  earner  under  private 
employment  for  profit  and  the  teacher  as  an  individual 
devoted  to  great  public  ends.  This  distinction  partly 
disappears  in  the  light  of  the  point  of  view  now  growing  in 
large  business  enterprises,  especially  public  utilities,  that 
the  business  Exists  for  service  and  not  for  profit.  That  this 
conception  of  business  enterprise  appeals  to  human  nature 
is  further  shown  by  the  pathetic  attempts  of  some  of  our 
industrial  magnates  to  justify  past  iniquities  on  the  grounds 
of  present  service.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
accepts  this  distinction  of  Lovejoy’s  when  it  condemns 
strikes  by  public  employees.  Hence  such  a  distinction  is 
no  argument  against  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  aims  are  widely  divergent  from  those  of  the 
teaching  group.  Lovejoy’s  contention  virtually  means 
that  there  should  be  no  organization  of  public  servants. 
If  so,  then  large  business  would  have  to  be  de-unionized  in 
the  light  of  the  tendencies  we  have  just  mentioned. 

In  criticizing  the  affiliation  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  the 
present  time,  Lovejoy  claims  that  we  shall  lose  more  friends 
than  we  shall  gain.  The  antagonism  of  the  farmer-groups 
to  organized  labor  is  cited  in  evidence.  As  the  farmers  are 
now  rapidly  becoming  organized  and  constitute  so  large  a 
body  of  oiu*  citizenship,  this  citation  of  the  condemnation 
of  labor  policies  by  farmer-organizations  is  seemingly 
important.  We  submit,  however,  the  following  considera¬ 
tions:  The  farmer  in  the  past  has  been  conservative,  because 
of  his  lack  of  organization;  when  he  has  begun  to  organize, 
he  has  been,  if  anything,  too  ready  for  new  ideas,  as  witness 
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the  Populists  and  the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers.  In  the  past, 
the  various  rural  organizations,  whose  conventions  have 
seemed  hostile  to  organized  labor,  have  been  dominated  by 
the  small  town  banker  or  capitalist,  who  owns  land  for 
speculative  purposes,  and,  having  leisure,  has  attended  the 
conventions  and  passed  the  resolutions.  The  way  in  which 
the  farmer  who  farms  takes  to  the  very  economic  doctrines, 
which  have  long  been  familiar  to  organized  labor,  as  soon  as 
these  are  clearly  explained  to  him,  is  significant  of  the  com- 
numity  of  economic  interest  between  organized  farmers 
and  organized  artisans. 

But  the  argument  against  entangling  alliances  is  of  more 
importance.  Professor  Lovejoy  says  that  we  who  are 
affiliating  with  labor  know  what  we  are  about,  but  he  implies 
that  we  do  not.  For  in  the  next  paragraph  he  says  that  we 
might  as  well  unite  with  the  Anti- Vaccinationists  and  others 
who  are  presumably  sincere  in  “promoting  the  common 
good.”  I  do  not  claim  that  we  know  what  we  are  about, 
I  claim  that  these  complex  social  questions  are  to  be  worked 
out  along  “trial  and  error”  lines  and  that  affiliation  with 
labor  now  seems  a  good  “try.”  Teachers  might  well 
affiliate  with  Birth  Controllers  and  Anti-Vivisectionists 
and  others,  if  there  were  any  special  reason.  The  issues 
of  these  organizations  we  believe  to  be  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  for  teachers.  I  think  that  Lovejoy  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  mainly 
an  organization  for  fighting,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion 
that  all  affiliated  teachers  will  fight  on  the  same  side  of  the 
issues  as  they  have  been.  He  assumes  a  static  situation.  Is 
it  really  so  simple?  If  the  situation  is  changing,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  teachers  accept  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  it  is, 
but  whether  they  think  it  the  strategic  point  of  departure, 
for  an  advance  to  such  a  position  as  the  English  Labor 
Party  now  occupies,  or  some  other  position  which  may 
seem  desirable.  Lovejoy  disregards  the  evolution  of  social 
institutions,  such  as  labor-unions.  Strikes  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  unions,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
unions,  as  they  develop  year  by  year,  will  continue  to 
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strike.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  advanced  unions 
are  coming  to  question  the  expediency  of  the  strike,  al- 
tho  justifying  it  in  principle.  The  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  by  a  group  of  Missouri  University  teachers  draws  too 
broad  a  conclusion  from  the  premises.  Neither  do  the  facts 
justify  the  claim  that  “the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
takes  an  entirely  definite  and  unmistakable  stand”  upon 
“several  important  issues,  about  which  public  opinion  is 
greatly  divided,”  for  example,  the  question  of  “the  unquali¬ 
fied  right  to  strike.”  On  the  question  cited,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  divided  as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  strike.  The  nationalization  of  the  railroads  is 
another  problem  upon  which  Professor  Love  joy  assumes 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  have  reached  a  definite  and  final  position, 
whereas  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  such  is  the  case. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  their  position  is  conservative,  rather 
than  radical.  If,  as  Lovejoy  here  maintains,  “the  old 
trade-unionism  is  gone,”  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  unions 
like  other  social  institutions,  are  dynamic  and  that  society 
does  move  along. 

Professor  Lovejoy’s  argument  culminates  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  of  non-partisanship  for  the  teaching  group. 
What  is  seemingly  a  compelling  argument  is  presented, 
particularly  to  teachers  of  the  college  and  university  group. 
But  the  situation  is  not  as  simple  as  Lovejoy  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve.  We  are  already  partisan  and  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
teachers  may  hold  a  “balance  of  power,”  but  some  of  us 
are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  throw  that  balance 
in  on  one  side.  Why  hold  a  balance  of  power  forever  and 
never  use  it,  except  in  cases  so  “particular”  that  none  of 
the  larger  issues  are  at  stake?  Why  not  take  a  chance  on 
the  side  of  fundamental  justice  in  a  great  issue  for  once  in 
our  little  lives?  The  emergency  is  here.  The  existing 
domination  of  the  schools  by  those  primarily  interested  in 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  of  human  beings 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  iniquities  of  the  present  social  order. 
The  schools  are  in  danger  of  becoming  like  the  Church, 
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which  has  so  cultivated  a  supposedly  non-partisan  attitude 
in  these  social  matters,  that  it  has  at  length  reached  a  thoroly 
innocuous  and  despicable  position  with  reference  to  social 
reform. 

Our  reply  to  Professor  Lovejoy’s  claim  that  any  general 
affiliation  with  labor  would  make  teachers  “pawns  in  an 
embittered  economic  and  political  conflict”  is  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  passing  when  a  great  group  like  the  teachers 
can  remain  neutral  in  the  social  conflict  which  is  now  in 
progress.  We  must  soon  take  sides  on  the  main  issue. 
The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  that  between  slavery  and  freedom  in  the  middle  period 
of  American  history.  We  can  agree  with  Professor  Love  joy 
that  society  is  not  approaching  the  millenium,  and  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  there  are  certain  significant  social 
and  economic  changes  which  can  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  strength  of  the  appeal  for  non-partisanship,  which 
I  regard  as  the  most  important  item  of  Lovejoy’s  argument, 
will  depend  upon  the  unconscious  social  philosophy  of  the 
reader  plus  his  judgment  regarding  the  existing  state  of 
society.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  men  do  not  decide 
these  larger  social  issues  in  terms  of  syllogisms.  Love  joy 
admits  that  we  should  take  sides  as  occasion  demands. 
He  and  I  differ  in  our  judgment  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  teachers 
should  bind  ourselves  forever  to  the  policies  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  any  other  organization,  but  I  do 
claim  that  the  affiliation  of  teachers  with  other  workers  is 
justified  by  the  present  emergency  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal  of  social  obligation.  Winterton  C.  Curtis 
University  op  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 

A  NATIONAL  CLEARING-HOUSE  FOR  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS' 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1919-20  the  Bureau  of 
Education  sent  a  letter  to  institutions  engaged  in  the 
1  Outline  of  an  address  before  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers  of 
Education  in  Cleveland,  February  24,  1920. 
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preparation  of  teachers,  requesting  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
theses  or  dissertations  upon  which  students  were  at  work 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  requirements  for  the  Master’s  and 
Doctor’s  Degrees.  Replies  were  received  from  io6  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  26  reported  lists  of  such  titles.  These  were 
pubhshed  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  under  the  title 
Theses  in  Education. 

All  of  the  institutions  replying,  whether  graduate  depart¬ 
ments  are  maintained  or  not,  exprest  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  asked  for  copies  of  the  report. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  CLEARING-HOUSE 

(1)  Every  research  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  bibli¬ 
ography  covering  the  field  of  his  investigation,  and  familiarize 
himself  with  what  others  have  done.  A  clearing-house 
would  facilitate  the  making  of  such  bibliographies  more 
complete,  by  showing  what  other  investigators  are  doing. 

(2)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  the  prevention  of 
undesirable  duplication  of  effort.  Not  all  duplication  is 
undesirable,  however. 

(3)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  cooperation  in 
research  projects  in  which  cooperation  is  appropriate  and 
practicable. 

(4)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  the  study  of  ten¬ 
dencies  in  educational  research. 

(5)  A  clearing-house  would  promote  a  more  adequate 
covering  of  the  field  of  educational  research. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  SUGGESTION  THAT  THE  BUREAU  SERVE 
AS  A  clearing-house 

In  casting  about  for  an  agency  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearing-house  for  educational  investigations,  several .  possi¬ 
bilities  will  be  found,  including: 

(1)  A  committee,  made  up  of  research  specialists,  which 
might  be  created  by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education,  or  some  similar  professional  organization. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  connected  with 
some  educational  institution. 

(3)  The  National  Research  Council. 

(4)  The  American  Council  on  Education. 
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(5)  The  l^ederal  Bureau  of  Education. 

Among  the  reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  serve  as  a  clearing-house  are: 

(1)  The  Bureau  can  probably  render  the  service  more 
economically  than  any  other  agency. 

(2)  The  Bureau  is  disinterested. 

(3)  The  Bureau  already  has  direct  contact  with  the 
persons  and  institutions  which  would  make  use  of  a  clearing¬ 
house,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  new  ma¬ 
chinery  for  communication. 

SUGGESTIONS 

(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  gladly  take 
steps  to  organize  and  conduct  such  a  clearing-house,  pro¬ 
vided  those  who  are  responsible  for  educational  research 
are  willing  to  cooperate  and  are  convinced  that  such  a  service 
is  desirable  and  worth  while. 

(2)  If  a  clearing-house  is  organized,  it  will  probably  be 
well  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  desirability 
of  publishing  the  names  of  students  engaged  on  research 
studies  reported. 

(3)  The  question  as  to  the  most  suitable  date  for  the 
inquiry  should  be  considered.  Should  there  be  a  prelim¬ 
inary  inquiry  about  October  ist,  followed  by  another  about 
February  ist? 

(4)  It  is  possible  that  replies  to  the  Bureau  inquiry 
were  not  secured  from  some  institutions  because  the  wrong 
person  was  addressed.  Is  the  “Dean  or  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion”  the  proper  person  to  be  addressed? 

(5)  Probably  some  method  of  classification  of  thesis 
subjects  should  be  formulated,  providing  such  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  education  as:  Administration,  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  vocational,  teacher-preparation,  etc. 

William  T.  Bawden 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  academy  movement  in  the  south — ^By  Edgar  W.  Knight.  Reprinted 

from  the  High  School  Journal,  North  Carolina. 

Professor  Knight’s  investigations  in  the  history'  of  south¬ 
ern  education  during  the  nineteenth  century  are  a  con¬ 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  service  the  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  render.  His  work  is  characterized  by  historical 
scholarship  of  no  mean  order;  he  has  gone,  almost  as  a 
pioneer,  into  a  period  in  our  educational  development 
formerly  shrouded  in  guess-work  and  inaccuracy.  He  has 
proved  that  the  North,  during  the  carpet-bagging  period, 
virtually  destroyed  all  the  educational  achievements  of 
the  South;  that  the  South  had  public  education  prior  to 
the  war,  and  that  the  North  did  not  evolve  her  educational 
scheme  for  her.  Since  producing  his  monograph  on  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina,  Professor  Knight  has 
continued  his  investigations,  and,  engrossed  as  he  has  been 
in  public  school  administration  and  university  teaching, 
he  has  published  with  commendable  regularity  the  results 
of  further  researches  in  southern  educational  history. 

The  present  work  is  a  reprint  from  the  High  School 
Journal,  which  is  rendering  a  real  service  to  public  school 
progress  in  the  South.  It  discusses  the  development  in 
the  South  of  the  academy,  which  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  a  northern  type  of  education.  Professor 
Knight  shows  clearly  that  the  academy  was  very  general 
in  the  South,  that  it  paved  the  way  for  state-supported  and 
controlled  education  and  started  broader  and  better  col¬ 
leges,  and  that  the  Civil  War  destroyed  very  many  acad¬ 
emies  which  were  rendering  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  As  in  the  North,  the  academy  did  much  more 
than  prepare  for  college.  The  curriculum  was  broad. 
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altho  usually  dominated  by  the  Classics.  The  academy 
paved  the  way  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  “ladies’ 
colleges,”  still  numerous  in  the  South.  The  Manual  Labor 
fad,  which  caught  the  fancy  of  the  North  in  the  thirties, 
had  its  vogue  in  the  South,  too;  as  elsewhere,  its  final 
results  were  negligible.  The  reviewer  noted  with  interest 
that  the  leader  of  this  movement  was  Theodore  Weld,  of 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  where  one  of  the  most  successful  Manual 
Labor  Institutes  was  located.  The  founders  of  Knox 
College  came  from  Whitesboro;  the  first  name  of  the  college 
they  founded  was  the  Knox  Manual  Labor  College;  this 
was  the  first  manual  labor  institution  in  the  West. 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Knox  College 
Galesburg,  Illinois 


Child  life  and  the  cuiriculum — By  J.  L.  Meriam.  World  Book  Company. 

1920.  538  p. 

The  chief  argument  in  Child  life  and  the  curriculum  is 
that  the  school  must  make  “complete  living”  possible. 
“Complete  living,”  as  it  is  used,  means  usefulness  plus 
happiness.  The  former  means  service;  the  latter,  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  work  and  leisure.  The  present  curriculum  em¬ 
phasizes  work  and  makes  no  pretense  of  preparing  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure ;  leisure  will  take  care  of  itself.  Against 
this  dictum  the  author  takes  his  stand,  maintaining  that 
new  curricula  must  be  purposely  devised  with  reference  to 
particular  aims. 

Certain  basic  principles  which  are  to  determine  the 
content  of  curricula  are  suggested,  all  of  which  are  in 
harmony  with  modem  educational  thought.  But  prac¬ 
tical  schoolmen,  teacher,  principal  or  superintendent,  will 
experience  great  difficulty  in  making  real  curricula  con¬ 
form  to  these  ideal  principles;  especially  so  in  large  city 
school  systems  where  routine  makes  for  a  certain  definite, 
tho  perhaps  not  to  be  desired,  efficiency  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion. 
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That  changes  in  the  elementary  school  are  necessary 
has  been  acknowledged  by  educational  leaders  for  some 
time;  the  advisability  of  many  changes  herein  suggested 
has  been  granted.  But  to  work  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  schools,  that  they  may  become  places  of  education 
rather  than  of  mere  training,  requires  more  capable  leaders 
in  the  schools  themselves.  Capable,  enthusiastic  teachers, 
full  of  initiative  and  keen  interest  for  experimenting  with 
school  problems,  can  not  be  secured  on  payment  of  starva¬ 
tion  wages.  Teachers  thus  paid  can  not  devote  more  than 
the  requisite  minimum  of  time  and  energy  to  school  affairs ; 
they  find  it  more  to  the  point  to  sell  shirt  waists  and  insur¬ 
ance,  or  work  as  accountants  to  eke  out  an  existence.  Such 
is  the  public  economy  for  which  we  pay  dearly  in  the  end. 
As  Professor  Meriam  expresses  it,  tho  not  in  the  same 
connection,  “the  public  is  wisely  progressive  in  industrial 
affairs,  but  ignorantly  conservative  in  educational  matters.” 

Selection  of  better  teachers,  by  payment  of  higher  wages, 
such  as  will  enable  them  to  do  something  to  enhance  their 
professional  outlook,  will  do  much  towards  making  the 
reorganization  of  our  schools  possible.  Even  stereotyped 
studies,' in  the  hands  of  alert,  capable  teachers,  may  be 
moulded  to  make  allowance  for  individual  differences. 
The  richest  and  most  flexible  curriculum  will  be  a  useless 
tool  unless  it  is  administered  by  teachers  who  possess  excep¬ 
tional  native  abilities  and  adequate  training. 

The  curriculum  proposed  for  the  eight  grades  comprises 
the  following  studies;  observation,  a  study  of  environment; 
play,  as  a  normal  activity  of  children;  stories,  music,  and 
pictures  for  the  occupation  of  leisure  time;  and  handwork, 
as  attractive,  practical,  and  general  training.  Repre¬ 
sentative  outlines  of  the  work  are  included  which  lend 
definiteness  to  the  discussions  and  offer  avenues  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  practical  schoolmen.  The  book  is  especially 
worth  while  as  a  painstaking  account  of  educational  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  author  at  the  University  Elementary  School. 
More  studies  of  this  kind,  describing  the  progress  of  experi¬ 
mental  work,  are  needed. 
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Certain  features  which  will  appeal  to  readers  are  the 
summary  sentence  statements  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
outlines  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

Thomas  Woody 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  short  history  of  American  literature  (revised  and  enlarged) — By  Walter 

C.  Bronson.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1920.  490  p. 

A  history  of  American  literature — By  Percy  H.  Boynton.  Ginn  &  Co. 

1920.  513  p. 

Professor  Bronson’s  book  is  a  revision  of  a  history  of 
American  literature  that  has  been  justified  by  time,  the 
first  edition  having  appeared  almost  two  decades  ago. 
This  revised  edition  not  only  adds  an  account  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  has  come  since  the  turn  of  the  century  but  treats 
more  fully  the  period  from  1870  to  1900.  It  also  gives  in 
the  appendix  selections  from  nineteenth  century  writers 
as  illustrative  material;  but  as  the  excerpts  are  brief,  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  can  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
Can  a  student,  for  example,  gain  any  adequate  impression 
of  Cooper  by  reading  a  scant  two  pages  from  The  last  of 
the  Mohicans,  or  appreciate  Irving  after  having  become 
acquainted  with  merely  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  opening 
of  The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow? 

Brevity  of  treatment  is,  unfortunately,  characteristic 
of  the  historical  narrative  as  well,  and  the  number  of  authors 
momentarily  commented  upon  must  be  appalling  to  either 
the  general  reader  or  the  college  student  who  is  to  gain 
from  the  book  his  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  our  literature.  Professor  Bronson  seems  to  have  given 
too  lavishly  of  the  scholarship  which  has  brought  him  a 
wide  knowledge  of  American  writers  of  all  degrees  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  aught  but  confusion  can 
result,  for  instance,  from  the  comment  on  sixty-three 
novelists  within  the  scope  of  thirty-three  pages. 

This  same  broad  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  and 
the  author’s  definiteness  and  accuracy  have,  however,  been 
responsible  for  the  admirable  bibliography  and  reference 
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list  which  will  make  this  edition,  like  its  predecessor,  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  who  are  closer  students  within  this  field; 
and  there  are  illuminating  summaries,  such  as  that  on 
recent  fiction,  that  are  pleasant  to  come  upon. 

Steering  clear  of  the  temptation  to  be  too  inclusive  and 
the  equally  dangerous  tendency  to  overdramatize  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque.  Professor  Boynton  has  told  clearly 
and  entertainingly  the  drift  of  American  thought  as  exprest 
in  literature.  He  wins  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the 
very  first  words  of  his  preface,  when  he  assures  him  that  he 
has  purposed  to  prune  the  chronological  narrative  of  negli¬ 
gible  detail  and  minor  writers  with  the  intention  of  throw¬ 
ing  into  relief  the  men  and  the  movements  that  are  most 
significant.  That  confidence  is  not  abused. 

There  is  apparent  no  bias  of  the  enthusiastic  historian 
that  would  exalt  our  country"’ s  literature  to  a  plane  to  which 
it  can  not  well  aspire,  nor  does  the  author  make  it  merely 
an  echo  of  what  was  noteworthy  in  England.  There  is 
no  glorification  of  the  men  of  yesterday  over  those  of 
to-day,  yet  the  dignity  of  our  literary  past  is  presented  so 
convincingly  that  one  is  tempted  to  recommend  it  for 
careful  perusal  to  some  of  the  heralds  of  the  “new”  poetry 
who  imply  that  American  literature  was  bom  about  the 
time  that  the  nineteenth  century  passed  from  us.  The 
perspective  is  everywhere  sane,  and  Dr.  Boynton,  taking 
advantage  of  the  recent  investigations  of  A.  H.  Quinn  and 
others,  writes  as  interestingly  of  the  early  drama  in  this 
country  as  he  does  of  the  drama  of  today. 

The  significant  figures  of  our  literatime  are  treated 
freshly.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  is  that  on 
Whitman,  to  whom,  the  writer  asserts,  the  world  is  coming 
around  much  faster  than  the  poet  expected.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  Crevecoeiu",  the  “American  Farmer”,  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  is  generally  to  be  found.  Professor  Boynton’s 
fondness  for  the  phrase  is  caught  in  “the  benevolent  serenity 
of  Longfellow”,  and  his  sprightliness  of  style  in  such  a  com¬ 
ment  as  that  on  Lowell,  “The  degree  with  which  he  tem¬ 
pered  the  wind  of  self-criticism  to  his  own  poetical  lambs 
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is  the  more  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  acumen  with 
which  he  commented  as  editor  on  the  work  of  his  fellow 
poets.” 

But,  to  quote  the  author  again,  “the  study  of  our  past 
literature  can  bear  no  richer  fruit  than  a  sane  understanding 
of  the  literature  of  the  day”  ;  and  Dr.  Boynton  is  nowhere 
more  independent  and  suggestive  in  his  critical  comments 
than  in  his  careful  analysis  of  a  few  outstanding  figiu'es  of 
the  present.  The  resume  of  the  poetry  since  1900  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  and  sound. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  topics  and  problems  for 
special  study,  book  lists,  and  informative  characterization 
of  the  American  periodicals  which  have  done  most  to 
stimulate  authorship.  The  publishers  have  wisely  given 
it  an  attractive  page  which  is  no  small  asset  in  a  textbook 
of  this  kind.  George  Wm.  McClelland 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Principles  of  sociology  with  educational  applications — By  Frederick  R. 

Clow.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  436  p. 

“Sociology  is  the  study  of  societies.”  The  study  of 
societies  may  be  pursued  first  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  “why  things  are  so”;  and  next  it  may  be  pursued  with 
the  intention  of  “making  things  as  we  think  they  should 
be.”  So  also  with  educational  sociology;  it  may  be  chiefly 
a  study  of  sociology  in  order  to  find  why  various  contem¬ 
porary  and  historical  “things  educational”  are  so;  or  it  may 
be  designed,  like  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  to 
enable  us  finally  to  control  and  direct  natural  processes  to 
man’s  good. 

The  last  two  years  have  given  us  several  texts  in  this 
field  of  educational  sociology.  Some  of  these  are  essentially 
discussions  of  the  “principles”  of  education  in  what  might 
properly  be  called  the  “sociological  spirit”;  while  at  least 
one  other  is  a  massing  of  sociological  data  that  might  be 
considered  of  interest  to  educators. 

Dr.  Clow’s  book  differs  from  all  of  these.  In  its  organi¬ 
zation  it  follows  lines  now  familiar  to  sociologists — even  if 
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not  always  followed  by  exponents  of  this  still  primitively 
developed  science.  But  at  each  stage  the  author  endeavors 
to  pass  to  “educational  applications.”  Many  of  the  con¬ 
crete  illustrations  of  social  facts  and  processes,  as  well  as 
the  problems  set,  are  also  drawn  from  educational  fields. 
Some  of  the  collocations  are  ingenious.  The  chapter  on 
Government  begins  with  instances  drawn  from  animal 
life  and  soon  adds  others  from  school  life;  it  passes  rapidly 
from  “governing  classes,”  to  class  revolts  in  schools,  and 
closes  with  a  review  of  school  surveys  as  a  means  of  super¬ 
vision  of  governmental  functions. 

It  is  now  agreed  by  most  careful  students  of  vocational 
education  that  the  means  of  any  variety  of  that  education 
can  best  be  considered  under  three  heads :  (a)  those  designed 
to  develop  skills  and  other  habit  products  towards  manipu¬ 
lative  and  managerial  powers;  {h)  those  designed  to  give 
related  technical  knowledge  (from  science,  art,  and  other 
fields)  capable  of  purposive  applications  in  vocational 
practise ;  and  {c)  those  designed  to  give  appreciations, 
general  insight,  and  perhaps  ideals  which  probably  will 
not  directly  and  visibly  function  in  enhanced  vocational 
proficiency,  but  which  may  well  be  expected  to  function 
remotely  and  indirectly  in  heightened  interests  and  breadth 
of  vision.  In  the  process  of  training  men  and  women  for 
the  vocation  of  teacher.  Dr.  Clow’s  substantial  book  will 
certainly  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  realizing  the  third  of  the 
groups  of  objectives  indicated  above.  With  its  numerous 
extracts  and  many  references  it  constitutes  an  excellent 
epitome  of  contemporary  sociology  for  the  young  student; 
while  its  frequent  educational  applications  serve  well  to 
prevent  that  “water-tight  compartment”  isolation  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  yet  afflict  so  many  forms  of  vocational,  no 
less  than  liberal,  education.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,, 
in  view  of  the  partial  development  of  sociological  science, 
that  Dr.  Clow  is  essentially  an  electic;  he  favors  no  school 
in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  read  widely  himself,  and 
he  gives  his  readers  the  benefit  of  encyclopedic  variety  of 
excerpts  from  the  best  writings. 
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It  was  suggested  above  that  the  study  of  sociology  can 
or  should  among  its  other  uses,  give  guidance  towards  the 
criticism  of  historic  practises,  and  the  determination  of 
new  and  more  scientific  practises,  in  education.  Sociology 
has  been  of  too  recent  origin  to  serve  this  purpose  exten¬ 
sively  as  yet,  altho  a  few  sociologists  have  produced  some 
excellent  critical  analysis  of  educational  aim.  But  even¬ 
tually  sociology  must  become  the  basic  source  of  studies 
of  educational  objectives  in  the  same  sense  that  psychology 
now  becomes  daily  the  basic  source  of  studies  of  educational 
method.  Dr.  Clow’s  excellent  book  hardly  touches  this 
field;  but  it  renders  the  valuable  service  of  indicating  a 
variety  of  possible  approaches  to  it. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


I  The  community  center — By  L.  J.  Hanifan.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1920. 

;  Pedagogical  handbooks  form  especially  interesting  read- 

1  ing  just  now,  because  most  of  them  reflect  with  great  fidelity 

the  signs  of  the  times.  One  can  scarcely  read  any  of  the 
recent  texts  without  perceiving  that  education  is  slowly  but 
^  persistently  taking  its  place  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of 

the  nation.  Adaptations  of  the  curriculum  to  local  needs, 

!  community  problems,  general  problems  of  social  democracy, 

are  absorbing  the  attention  of  schoolmen  and  women  as 
I  much  as  are  methods  of  presentation  and  scales  for  mea- 

j  surement  of  attainment. 

I  Mr.  Hanifan’s  book.  The  community  center,  is  very  defi- 

j  nitely  a  recognition  of  these  wider  social  possibilities  of 

j  our  schools.  Altho  the  problem  is  treated  rather  directly 

i  in  its  relation  to  rural  schools,  special  adaptations  are  shown 

^  to  be  easily  applicable  to  a  city  school  system, 

i  Mr.  Hanifan  emphasizes  the  fact  that  to  regard  the  school 

j  as  a  community  center  is  merely  to  revive  the  old  habit  of 

using  the  school  house  as  the  community  political  and 
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social  meeting  ground  of  the  community.  He  suggests  that 
the  mobilization  of  the  schools  which  took  place  all  over 
the  U.  S.  during  the  national  crisis  just  past,  has  hastened 
the  development  of  school  centers  in  many  communities. 
He  reports  political  and  social  activities  already  existing 
in  the  school  houses  of  Rochester,  and  recreational  com 
munity  movements  flourishing  in  Boston,  and  other  New 
England  cities.  Whether  the  meeting  place  is  the  school 
or  not  is  not  essential;  that  the  idea  emanates  from  the 
school  and  is  directed  by  the  schools  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hanifan  emphasizes  the  special  possibilities  which  lie 
in  community  interests  in  these  days  of  shorter  working 
hours  and  proportionally  increased  leisure.  He  urges  the 
necessity  for  making  the  country  a  place  for  the  country 
child;  for  making  life  there  so  full  that  the  tide  will  set  in 
from  city  to  country.  Community  centers  of  the  right  sort 
are  claimed  to  be  valuable  agents  in  reclaiming  country 
populations. 

Mr.  Hanifan  suggests  that  the  social  aspect  in  a  com¬ 
munity  center  should  be  its  least  significant  phase.  Com¬ 
munity  improvements  of  the  most  varied  types  should  be 
championed  and  directed  by  appropriate  organizations 
within  the  community  center.  Mr.  Hanifan  justifies  his 
belief  in  the  schools  as  community  centers,  by  giving  abund¬ 
ant  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  plan  in  both  rural  and 
urban  communities.  He  gives  also  extracts  from  reports 
made  by  teachers  who  have  been  inspired  with  the  desire 
to  make  their  school  vital  in  the  community.  In  every 
case  there  seems  to  be  belief  not  only  in  the  essential  right¬ 
ness  of  the  idea,  but  in  the  feasibility  of  demonstrating  its 
practicability. 

If  there  is  one  jarring  in  this  admirable  little  book,  it  is 
the  recurrent  suggestion  that  communities  should  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  without 
“additional  expense”  the  ideal  community  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  already  insufficiently  remunerated  teacher.  I 
quote  from  page  14:  “It  means  that  without  additional 
expense  we  have  a  paid  teacher,  the  teacher,  whose  duty  it 
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becomes  to  coordinate  all  the  forces  of  the  community  in 
worthy  efforts  for  local  improvements.”  The  idea  comes 
to  one’s  mind  that  communities  should  hesitate  to  call  this 
gratuitous  service  from  an  alreadyunsufficiently  remunerated 
teacher,  a  duty.  Normal  school  students  should,  perhaps, 
be  shown  that  such  services  freely  given  are  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  growth  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  community;  but  one  might  question  the 
fairness  of  classing  such  leadership  as  a  “duty”  paid  for  in 
the  salary  attached  to  the  position. 

The  idea  of  the  book,  however,  is  sound,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  adequate.  The  service  such  a  handbook  can  and  will 
render  in  the  pedagogical  field  should  be  significant. 

Olive  Ely  Hart 

South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Report  of  the  One  of  the  most  popular  indoor  sports 

Carnegie  Foundation  at  present  seems  to  be  baiting  the 
Foundations.  While  space  in  our  discussions  this  month 
is  given  this  pastime  at  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  we  have  little  sympathy  with 
his  captious  criticism.  Our  contributor  savagely  tears 
phrases  from  their  setting  in  the  latest  Annual  Report 
of  the  Foundation,  concocts  others  of  his  own,  and  holds 
all  up  to  unsparing  ridicule.  And  while  in  each  case  the 
context  has  undertaken  to  substantiate  the  generalized 
statements  lampooned  by  the  critic,  he  asserts  that  they 
are  made  ‘  ‘unqualifiedly,  unsupported — ^and  untruly.  ’  ’  Even 
if  the  attack  had  been  justified,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  intemperate  and  unjudicial  arraignment. 

If  the  Director  were  sincere  in  his  criticism  of  the  Report, 
he  would  not  misrepresent  the  disposition  of  the  funds  of 
the  Foundation.  It  is  made  clear  in  the  Report  and  all 
preceding  publications  that  the  $22,000,000  to  which  he  refers 
is  restricted  to  the  payment  of  pensions.  His  criticisms 
should  at  most  be  limited  to  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
from  the  $1,250,000  endowment  for  educational  inquiry. 

Equally  unfair  is  his  criticism  of  the  Foundation’s  re¬ 
marks  concerning  “imitation  research.’’  He  complains 
that  the  accusation  is  made  wholesale,  without  mention  of 
data,  and  that  no  remedy  is  offered.  But  the  very  brevity 
of  the  passage,  to  which  he  also  objects,  indicates  that  the 
treatment  was  incidental  to  the  main  topic  of  good  teaching. 
Unfortunately  the  cap  of  “imitation  research’’  seems  in 
many  instances  to  fit  only  too  well,  and  there  has  likewise 
been  no  storm  of  indignation  raised  by  similar  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Lovejoy  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
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American  Association  of  University  Professors.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  every  incidental 
remark  to  be  proved  by  exhaustive  statistics. 

Even  more  unjustified  are  the  critic’s  strictures  on  the 
treatment  of  teacher  training.  If  our  contributor  had  read 
that  part  of  the  Report  with  less  bias,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  mere  unsupported  generalizations,  but  is  a 
statement  of  the  conclusions  of  a  most  careful  and  scientific 
investigation  carried  on  by  a  company  of  scholars  and 
specialists  in  the  field — Learned,  Bagley,  C.  A.  McMurry, 
Strayer,  Dearborn,  Kandel,  and  Josselyn — whose  work 
can  be  lightly  challenged  by  no  one, — ^not  even  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service.  His  own  admission 
that  the  study  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  took  six 
years  is  a  complete  refutation  of  his  charge  of  slapdash 
statements. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Educational  Review  to  publish, 
as  far  as  its  pages  will  permit,  the  point  of  view  or  the 
criticism  of  any  one  who  writes  with  conviction  and  logic. 
But  we  reserve  the  right  to  express  our  own  judgment. 
And  in  this  case  we  must  say  that  we  fail  to  understand  how 
the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
whether  one  agrees  with  all  its  conclusions  or  not,  can  be 
viewed  by  an  unprejudiced  person  as  anything  save  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  of  great  merit.  A  brief  survey  of 
our  Notes  and  News  in  the  October  issue  will  show  how  care¬ 
fully  and  exhaustively  many  of  the  chief  tendencies  of 
present  day  education  have  been  considered  in  the  Report. 
We  repeat  our  statement  of  last  month:  “The  Report  deals 
with  a  variety  of  important  subjects.  It  deserves  to  be 
read  in  its  entirety.” 

Records  of  the  To  judge  from  the  numbers  of  its  official 
American  Council  organ.  The  Educational  Record,  thus  far 
issued,  the  American  Council  on  Education  has  from  the 
start  proved  itself  a  going  concern.  It  has  a  real  function 
in  American  education,  and  is  performing  it  admirably. 
The  Council  was  originally  established  upon  the  entrance 
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of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  when  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country  undertook  to  assemble  their 
resources  for  the  support  of  war  activities  of  the  government, 
but  it  has  since  been  continued  to  promote  cooperative 
action  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  educational 
institutions  represented  in  it.  That  all  overlapping  of  work 
and  every  appearance  of  competition  might  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  avoided,  early  in  its  existence  as  a  peace  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Council  came  to  a  working  agreement  with  the 
American  University  Union  in  Europe  and  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  which  were  also  an  outgrowth  of  the 
war  and  had  much  the  same  purpose  of  improving  the 
mutual  understanding  of  Europe  and  America  in  questions 
educational. 

As  distinguished  from  the  Union  and  the  Institute,  the 
Council  has  viewed  the  International  relationship  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  education,  and  under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  it  has  emphasized  such  matters  as  federal  legislation, 
education  for  citizenship,  and  the  training  of  women  for 
public  service,  as  well  as  educational  relations  with  Europe. 
The  Educational  Record  of  the  Council  is  issued  quarterly, 
and  is  a  treasure-house  of  information  and  sane  opinion  on 
topics  of  current  importance  in  education.  The  main 
feature  of  the  first  number,  which  was  reviewed  in  Notes  and 
News  of  our  May  issue,  was  a  report  on  the  educational  bills 
before  Congress.  This  digest  of  federal  legislation  on 
education  was  continued  in  Number  Two,  issued  in  April. 
Twenty-four  more  educational  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
that  had  meanwhile  been  introduced  into  Congress,  were  re¬ 
viewed. 

Several  of  these  bills  have  important  national  bearings. 
Probably  the  one  that  has  received  the  largest  amount  of 
publicity  is  the  Capper-Fess  Bill  for  the  promotion  of 
Physical  Education  (S.  3950  and  H.  R.  12652).  This,  like 
the  Kenyon-Vestal  Bill,  previously  reviewed,  is  essentially 
a  fractional  part  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Smith-Towner, 
and  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  agency — the 
Bureau  of  Education,  even  larger  control  over  education  in 
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the  states  than  allowed  by  that  admirable  effort  at  edu¬ 
cational  relief.  The  Moore  Joint  Resolution  (H.  J.  R.  298), 
the  Constitution  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Organization, 
Activities,  and  Methods  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the 
Government,  is  a  far-reaching  and  constructive  measure. 
Its  particular  interest  dor  the  educational  public  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  orders  a  study  of  those  governmental  services 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  and  the  promotion  of 
educational  and  scientific  research,  with  a  view  to  their 
consolidation  into  a  single  department  of  education  and 
science. 

In  addition  to  the  review  of  federal  legislation,  this  second 
issue  of  the  Record  contains  an  article  on  Education  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Training  by  Charles  Riborg  Mann.  Dr.  Mann  com¬ 
pares  the  probable  results  of  the  Kenyon,  Smith-Towner, 
and  Wadsworth  Bills,  as  instruments  for  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy.  In  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  exprest  by 
his  articles  in  the  June  and  the  current  numbers  of  the 
Educational  Review,  the  provision  of  military  training  is 
favored  by  Dr.  Mann  primarily  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment,  and  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  army  can  more 
effectively  stamp  out  illiteracy  than  can  any  of  the  civilian 
educational  agencies.  In  this  number  also  an  article  upon 
Some  New  Professional  Standards  for  College  Women  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams.  It  contains  an 
interesting  view  point  acquired  very  largely  during  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience  as  head  of  the  Woman’s  Professional  Section 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  reprinted  in  this  number  portions  of  Dr.  Arthur  O. 
Lovejoy’s  annual  message  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  The  selection  from 
his  address  regarding  the  affiliation  of  college  faculties  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  reinforced  by  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  September  and  November  numbers  of 
the  Educational  Review,  probably  presents  the  best 
analysis  of  the  issues  involved  that  has  yet  been  made. 

But  the  article  in  this  issue  that  has  called  forth  the  most 
comment  is  one  entitled  Accredited  Higher  Institutions.  It 
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has  been  produced  in  partial  fulfilment  of  a  task  undertaken 
at  the  time  of  forming  the  plans  for  cooperation  with  the 
Union  and  Institute,  and  constitutes  an  interpretation  of 
existing  lists  of  accredited  and  approved  American  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  university  officials.  This  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  report  from  the  Council’s  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  Relations.  It  is  supplemented  in  the 
July  number  by  a  report  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  question, 
which  furnishes  a  general  basis  for  the  admission  of  holders 
of  French  degrees  and  certificates  by  American  colleges  and 
universities.  The  final  contribution  to  the  April  number 
summarizes  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  administration  of 
the  exchange  of  scholarships  between  American  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  and  French  lycees  and  universities.  This  task 
had  just  been  transferred  to  it  by  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges. 

The  third  number  of  the  Record  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
addresses  given  at  the  Conference  on  the  Participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  held  by  the  Council  during  its 
annual  meeting  in  May.  Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken  gives  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Council’s  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation.  He  points  out  that,  while  the  Council 
early  endorsed  a  Department  of  Education  and  drafted  a 
bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a  department,  it  has 
at  no  time  approved  the  subsidy  features  embodied  in  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill.  During  the  height  of  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  it  was  ready  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  advocates 
of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  to  have  the  floor,  but  it  feels  that 
it  should  now  proceed  with  its  study  of  the  question.  This 
is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  and  a  critique  of 
some  of  its  features  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd.  The  fourth 
article  is  a  presentation  by  Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby  of  the 
advantages  of  combining  the  investigational  and  informa¬ 
tional  offices  of  the  government  in  a  single  Department  of 
Education  and  Science.  The  last  contribution  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Mann  maintains,  as  do  both  he  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Director 
of  the  Council,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Educational 
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Review,  that  the  influence  of  the  federal  office  should  come 
thru  investigation  and  the  propagation  of  ideas,  rather 
than  the  control  of  funds. 

In  October  the  Record  issued  its  final  number  for  the  year. 
It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council.  At  this  meeting,  besides  the  conference  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  read,  and  vigorous  discussions,  especially  on  Federal 
Legislation,  were  aroused  thruout.  The  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  was  instructed  “to  consider  the  results 
of  the  referendum  conducted  by  the  Council  on  the  principles 
involved  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  and  other  pending  mea¬ 
sures,  to  make  such  further  study  and  take  such  subsequent 
action  on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
as  circumstances  would  warrant,  *  *  *  [and]  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  at  any  hearings  that  may  be  held 
on  the  Husted  and  the  Moore  Resolutions  and  to  urge  the 
passage  of  these  measures.”  In  his  report  the  Director  sum¬ 
marized  the  work  of  the  Council  as  follows : 

“It  must  concentrate  its  attention  on  a  few  large  enter¬ 
prises.  It  must  see  thru  to  a  finish  the  task  it  has  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  federal  legislation.  It  must  play 
its  part  in  the  large  cooperative  undertakings  between  the 
industries  and  the  colleges.  It  must  administer  the  French 
scholarship  exchanges  with  neatness  and  despatch  and  mea¬ 
surably  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  ought,  I  believe,  to 
spare  no  effort  that  will  enable  it  to  undertake  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  arts  college  situation.  With  the 
money  on  which  we  can  surely  count,  this  is,  perhaps,  as 
large  a  program  as  can  safely  be  undertaken.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  five  months,  however,  has  indicated  that 
more  and  more  matters  will  arise  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  all  American  education,  or  at  least  to  American 
higher  education.  More  and  more  these  will  gravitate  to 
the  Council  for  settlement  insofar  as  they  are  not  matters 
that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  government  bureaus.” 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  these  issues  of  the  Record  that 
the  Council  has  a  definite  place  in  American  education  and  is 
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filling  it  well.  Its  organ,  too,  furnishes  us  with  the  sort  of 
information  that  is  of  most  value,  and  is  destined  to  rank 
high  in  American  educational  journalism.  In  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  we  shall  hope  to 
give  a  similar  account  of  the  activities  of  the  other  two  inter¬ 
national  organizations  of  education. 


_  .  ,  Last  month  from  the  thirteenth  thru  the 

The  semi-centen¬ 
nial  of  Ohio  State  sixteenth  was  held  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 

Lmversity  Ohio  State  University.  To  any  one 

riding  for  the  first  time  about  the  spacious  and  beautified 
grounds  of  this  institution  and  beholding  its  numerous, 
commodious,  and  well-equipt  buildings,  it  would  seem 
almost  incredible  that  the  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
in  existence  but  half  a  century.  Visitors  to  the  University 
are  uniformly  surprised  at  its  magnitude  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  for  it  has  never  been  given  to  boasting  or  advertis¬ 
ing.  Yet  it  possesses  a  beautiful  campus  of  about  nine 
hundred  acres,  some  fifty  buildings,  eight  thousand  students, 
and  a  faculty  that  includes  numerous  distinguished  spe¬ 
cialists. 


When  the  University  was  started,  it  was  well  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  the  first  foundations 
were  almost  hidden  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  waving  corn. 


The  embryo  university  was  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  city  proper  by  a  single  pike,  kept  up  by  a  toll, 
and,  because  of  the  financial  drain  and  the  condition  of 


the  highway,  most  of  the  faculty  and  students  were  forced 
to  reside  on  the  campus.  Apparatus  and  appliances  for 
fitting  out  the  laboratories  were  expensive  and  extremely 
hard  to  get,  but,  by  perseverance  and  much  red  tape,  equip¬ 
ment  was  gradually  acquired.  For  several  years  the 
assurance  of  sufficient  support  for  the  new  institution  was 
in  doubt,  as  a  determined  effort  was  being  made  by  a 
group  in  the  legislature  to  distribute  the  educational  funds 
equally  among  the  existing  colleges  of  the  state.  But, 
after  a  stubborn  contest,  this  attempt  was  at  length  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  Ohio  State  University  came  into  its  own  as 
an  institution  of  learning. 

The  University  has  in  the  past  been  directed  by  three 
great  presidents — the  scholarly  Orton,  the  beloved  W.  H. 
Scott,  and  the  progressive  Canfield.  The  epoch  o^^  develop¬ 
ment  began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  with  the  last  named 
executive,  but,  thanks  to  his  aggressive  policies,  he  was 
permitted  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  institution  for  but 
a  single  generation  of  students.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  head,  William  Oxley  Thompson,  who  has  thus  been 
at  the  helm  for  nearly  one-half  the  period  of  the  university’s 
existence,  and  has  safely  piloted  it  thru  troubled  waters  and 
away  from  shoals  and  whirlpools.  He  has  shown  himself 
a  model  of  diplomacy,  kindliness,  and  energy.  The  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  was  fully  attested  last  year,  when  he 
begged  to  resign,  by  the  avalanche  of  protests  from  alumni, 
students,  faculty,  and  citizens.  Altho  now  sixty-five,  he 
is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  a  man  of  fifty,  and  has  consented 
to  stay  for  another  five  years. 

The  first  day  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  was 
known  as  “Jubilee  Day.’’  The  chief  feature  of  the  morning 
was  an  academic  procession  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Thompson  gave  an  historical  address,  and  Commissioner 
John  H.  Finley  spoke  on  the  “Functions  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity.’’  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Robert  Speer  of  New  York 
spoke  on  “Some  Ideals  of  the  New  Citizenship,”  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Kettering,  a  prominent  alumnus  and  trustee,  gave  an 
address  on  “The  University  and  Research.”  In  the  late 
afternoon  a  reception  was  given  to  guests,  alumni,  and 
friends.  Then  followed  “Ohio  Day,”  at  which  problems 
peculiar  to  higher  education  were  discust  by  prominent 
speakers  from  Ohio  and  several  other  states.  In  the  evening 
came  the  “Golden  Jubilee  Ball”  at  Memorial  Hall,  in  the 
heart  of  Columbus.  Friday  was  “Alumni  Day.”  This  was 
celebrated  in  the  morning  with  speeches  from  prominent 
alumni,  ex- President  Scott,  and  the  distinguished  physicist, 
Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  faculty. 
In  the  afternoon  came  a  costume  pageant,  with  stunts,  and 
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a  “sing”  led  by  the  glee  clubs,  while  the  evening  was  en¬ 
livened  with  class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  dinners, 
and  with  a  barbecue  and  carnival.  “Recognition  Day” 
closed  the  celebration.  The  exercises  of  this  day  grew  out 
of  a  statute  authorizing  the  University  to  take  over  and 
merge  into  a  College  of  medicine  four  distinct  medical 
schools  that  had  previously  had  an  independent  existence, 
and  to  recognize  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  as 
alumni  of  the  University.  On  this  day  also  there  was  dedi¬ 
cated  the  Orton  Geological  Library,  a  memorial  to  the  first 
president  of  the  University  from  his  son.  Colonel  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.  In  the  course  of  the  four  days  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  alumni  and  former  students  revisited  the  campus. 
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